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OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
by 

V.  E.  Kivlin 

Associate  Dean,  College  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Wisconsin 


Our  conference  this  week  is  a joint  effort  of  the  Senate  Committee  of 
the  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universities  on  Preservice  and  Gradu- 
ate Training  in  Extension  and  the  Inservice  Training  Committee  of  the 
Extension  Section* 

These  two  committees,  in  the  past  few  years,  have  held  separate  meetings 
and  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  both  committees  that  a joint 
session  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned* 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Senate  Committee  to  arrange  its  meetings 
in  different  geographical  areas  each  year.  The  areas  have  been: 


Chicago 

1951 

Fort  Collins 

1955 

Knoxville 

1952 

Knoxville 

1956 

New  York 

1953 

Cornell 

1957 

Chicago 

1954 

I*  Pre service  and  Graduate  Training  Committee 

A*  Very  early  in  its  existence  this  committee  concerned  itself  with 
undergraduate  preparation  of  extension  personnel.  An  undergraduate 
major  in  agriculture  and  one  in  home  economics  were  prepared,  pre- 
sented, and  approved  by  the  Resident  Instruction  Sections  of  the 
AALGCSU  in  agriculture  and  home  economics.  Following  approval  in 
the  respective  section,  each  division  received  and  adopted. 

B.  Many  of  the  States  have  strengthened  the  training  programs 
through  these  media.  The  experience  with  these  new  ventures  in 
extension  education  should  be  most  helpful  in  the  years  immediately 
ahead. 

C.  Jointly  with  the  Preservice  Training  Committee  a "Planning 
Guide  for  an  Undergraduate  Extension  Program  for  Extension  Work” 
was  prepared.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Paul  Miller  of  Michigan  State 
University  and  to  Mrs.  Helen  Hoefer  of  Cornell  for  the  publication 
made  available  by  funds  from  the  Farm  Foundation. 

D.  Graduate  training  in  extension  education  was  the  concern  of  the 
committee  at  its  Knoxville  meeting  a year  ago.  Under  the  able 
leadership  of  Dean  Howe,  progress  has  been  made  in  this  area  and 
will  receive  further  consideration  on  our  week»s  program. 


By  and  large  the  opportunity  for  graduate  education  in  extension 
must  rest  with  the  Land-Grant  Colleges.  Not  all  of  them  will  want 
to  develop  this  program,  but  certainly  most  of  them  should,  par- 
ticularly at  the  master1  s level. 

The  National  Agricultural  Extension  Center  for  Advanced  Study  is 
and  will  continue  to  make  its  contribution  in  the  field  of  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  but  this  by  no  means  includes  all  the  gradu- 
ate study  needed  by  extension. 

So  much  for  background. 

II.  Objectives 

In  our  conference  this  week  we  should  work  toward  the  following 
objectives: 

A.  To  evaluate  our  present  program  in  extension  education  with  the 
idea  in  mind  of  finding  its  weaknesses  and  developing  means  of  cor- 
recting them. 

B.  By  bringing  both  committees  together  at  this  conference  we 
should  view  our  extension  education  programs  "across  the  board"  and 
if  possible  work  toward  one  committee  which  would  give  leadership 
to  extension  education  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  level. 

C.  There  seems  to  be  a need  for  clarification  of  terminology  used 
in  extension  in  order  that  it  may  be  better  understood  by  those  in 
the  field  of  education  outside  extension. 

To  illustrate:  Pre service  and  graduate  committee 

Inservice  training  committee 
Induction  training  committee 
Task  force  committee 
Professional  improvement 

D.  We  might  well  attempt  to  distinguish  what  constitutes  research 
as  it  relates  to  extension  education.  Certainly  we  need  to  go  much 
deeper  than  questionnaire  studies,  or  case  studies  in  selected 
counties,  or  studies  of  academic  backgrounds  of  extension  workers, 
or  factors  for  rating  county  workers,  or  county  agent  tenure  studies, 
extension  workshop  evaluation,  or  a study  of  reupholstering  in  a 
given  number  of  counties  and  many,  many  others. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  look  critically  at  extension  as  a means  of  edu- 
cation and  determine  where  it  is  and  where  it  wants  to  go.  A great 
deal  of  fundamental  research  needs  to  be  done  by  extension  in  this 
area  and  each  of  our  Land-Grant  Colleges  should  be  at  work  on  the 
problem. 
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I am  sure  that  Dean  Howe  will  develop  further  this  point. 

E.  Extension  is  primarily  a teaching  responsibility.  To  use  the 
slogan  of  extension,  "to  help  people  help  themselves, " or  of  4-H, 

"to  make  the  best  better." 

There  are  many  new  developments  in  the  field  of  education  at  the 
elementary,  the  secondary,  the  college,  and  the  adult  education  areas. 
The  part  of  our  conference  dealing  with  these  areas  should  give  to 
the  participants  of  the  conference  principles  and  procedures  which 
can  be  applied  to  extension. 

F.  With  regard  to  the  regional  schools,  of  which  there  are  five  in 
the  United  States,  we  need  to  develop  new  teachers  in  many  of  the 
areas  now  offered  and  to  re-evaluate  the  total  program  in  the  light 
of  our  experiences  thus  far.  Here,  as  in  the  graduate  program,  we 
need  to  probe  deeper  into  the  problems  of  extension  education. 

G.  So,  as  we  work  through  the  week,  all  of  us,  I am  sure,  will 
carry  back  to  our  respective  States  many  suggestions  which  will  mean 
improvement. 


NEEDS  OF  A CHANGING  AGRICULTURE 
by 

W.  I.  >fyers 

Dean,  College  of  Agriculture 
Cornell  University 


Since  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  in  1914 > we  have  had  four 
decades  of  experience  in  organized  extension  work.  Enormous  gains  have 
been  made  in  farm  productivity,  as  well  as  in  the  level  of  living  of  farm 
and  non-farm  families.  These  advances  have  been  due  largely  to  mechani- 
zation, specialization  and  the  application  of  science.  They  have  been 
made  possible  under  our  system  of  free  competitive  enterprise  through  the 
use  of  improved  machinery,  better  feeds,  chemicals  and  credit,  and  other 
requisites  provided  by  private  business  firms.  Another  important  factor 
has  been  the  effective  teamwork  between  agricultural  research,  resident 
teaching  and  extension. 

The  Extension  Service  has  greatly  shortened  the  time  lag  between  the  dis- 
covery of  improved  methods  and  their  application  on  farms  and  in  homes. 
There  is  mutual  stimulation  of  extension  and  research  which  keeps  research 
geared  to  farm  problems. 

Over  the  past  40  years  there  has  been  a gradual  evolution  of  the  exten- 
sion program.  Increased  services  to  farmers,  rural  and  suburban  and  city 
homemakers,  as  well  as  to  boys  and  girls  in  the  country,  towns,  and 
villages  have  necessitated  increases  in  staff,  funds  and  services.  How- 
ever, the  basic  principles  of  operation  of  the  Extension  Service  are  still 
unchanged  - the  primary  purpose  is  still  to  help  people  help  themselves. 

Some  of  the  important  changes  in  agriculture  during  the  past  40  years  are: 

1.  Through  the  use  of  better  mechanical  power,  costs  and  drudgery  have 
been  reduced,  as  well  as  bringing  into  use  better  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices.  Agricultural  engineering  is  a field  of  great 
and  growing  importance. 

2.  There  has  been  a gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  operation  that  a farm 
family  can  handle.  This  has  resulted  in  fewer  but  larger  family 
farms.  This  trend  will  continue  and  there  will  be  greater  pressure 
for  efficiency  because  of  the  cost-price  squeeze.  There  has  been  a 
rapid  increase  in  rural  residents  who  do  not  farm,  but  want  help  with 
lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  and  there  are  many  part-time  farmers  who  sup- 
plement a small  farm  with  a nonfarm  job.  As  the  size  of  a commercial 
family  farm  increases,  there  are,  of  course,  more  financing  and  manage- 
ment problems.  There  are  also  about  one-million  underemployed , low- 
income  farmers,  who  either  have  unproductive  land  or  farms  too  small 

to  produce  an  adequate  income. 
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3.  The  trend  towards  specialization  of  farm  production  continues. 

Farms  are  becoming  more  efficient  through  the  use  of  specialized 
equipment,  but  risks  are  increasing  because  of  pests  and  prices. 

There  will  have  to  be  more  effective  teamwork  between  research  and 
extension  to  help  minimize  these  risks. 

4#  The  change  from  self-sufficient  to  commercial  agriculture  has  meant 
more  buying  and  selling.  An  increasing  variety  of  goods  and  services 
are  purchased  by  farm  families  for  farm  production  and  family  living 
for  greater  efficiency  or  to  save  labor.  These  trends  have  increased 
the  importance  of  efficient  marketing  of  farm  products.  Cooperatives 
are  effective  pace-setters  in  buying  goods  and  services  and  in  market- 
ing farm  products. 

5.  Public  policies  and  programs  affecting  agriculture  are  of  growing 
interest  and  importance  to  farmers.  The  basic  problem  of  commercial 
agriculture  is  selling  at  prices  which  fluctuate  up  and  down  but 
having  to  buy  at  "sticky”  prices  - commercial  agriculture  vs.  highly 
industrialized  econony.  Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  affect  general 
economic  stability  and  are,  therefore,  vitally  important  to  farmers. 

Farm  programs  have  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  the  educational 
effort  in  this  area  is  probably  the  weakest  point  in  our  present 
extension  program. 

6.  There  is  an  increasing  intensity  of  production.  We  are  obtaining 
higher  yields  per  acre  and  per  animal  and  able  to  feed  the  growing 
population  with  little  increase  in  crop  land  acreage. 

7.  A higher  percent  of  the  consumer^  dollar  is  going  to  pay  for  process- 
ing and  packaging  farm  products  and  for  partly  prepared  foods  and 
complete  meals,  while  a lower  percent  of  the  dollar  is  going  to  the 
producer.  The  important  question  is,  "Is  it  desirable  to  have  inte- 
gration of  marketing  services  under  farm  control  through  cooperatives?" 

Our  highest  interest  is  to  see  that  quality  products  reach  the  consumer 
at  reasonable  prices. 

3.  Our  whole  rural  social  organization  has  changed  tremendously  during 
the  40  years  of  the  Extension  Service.  Transportation  and  communica- 
tion have  come  far.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer, 
but  larger  farm  operations,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
rural  residences. 

9.  There  have  been,  of  course,  many  changes  in  the  types  of  farming. 

Horses  have  disappeared.  The  center  of  population  is  moving  toward 
the  West  and  South,  and  their  needs  for  bulky  and  perishable  products, 
such  as  fluid  milk,  fresh  eggs  and  vegetables,  will  have  to  be  considered. 
The  Southeast  will  probably  grow  less  cotton  but  more  livestock. 
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10.  The  increased  use  of  printed  publications,  such  as  bulletins,  news- 
papers, farm  press  as  well  as  radio  and  television  helps  to  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  our  extension  program. 

After  briefly  reviewing  the  important  changes  that  have  taken  place  over 
the  last  40  years,  let  us  consider  the  long-run  problems  or  handicaps  of 
agriculture. 

1.  There  will  be  a continued  migration  of  workers  from  farms  to  city, 
and  this  is  necessary  as  fewer  people  are  needed  to  handle  farms. 
However,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  minimize  the  differential  between 
the  economic  opportunities  in  farming  and  other  occupations,  and  to 
educate  better  the  rural  youth  for  nonfarm  jobs. 

2.  Frequently  there  is  a loss  of  capital  on  the  part  of  those  who  remain 
on  farm  because  the  children  who  move  to  cities  share  equally  in  their 
parents*  estate  with  those  who  remain  on  the  farm.  However,  through 
father  and  son  arrangements,  this  handicap  can  be  minimized.  Financing 
larger,  well  equipped  farms  is  a major  problem. 

Extension  has  shortened  the  time  lag  between  the  discovery  and  use  of  new 
methods,  machinery,  etc.,  but  progress  is  still  slow  in  many  cases.  It 
is  necessary  to  help  farmers  keep  in  closer  adjustment  to  the  changing 
conditions,  such  as  improved  practices  of  growing  crops  and  livestock, 
conservation,  weather,  financial  resources. 

Up  to  now,  the  family  farm  has  met  successfully  the  challenge  of  corporate 
farms.  The  number  of  hired  farm  workers  has  been  declining  steadily. 

Recently  there  has  been  integration  of  some  production  and  marketing 
functions  by  commercial  corporations.  The  broiler  business  is  being 
dominated  by  feed  companies  making  the  farmer  a piece  worker.  This  makes 
it  less  risky  for  the  farmer  but  gives  him  less  freedom,  and  he  is  no 
longer  a self-employed  operator.  This  is  also  being  extended  to  other 
types  of  farming.  We  cannot  meet  competition  successfully  by  loud  talk. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  help  the  independent  farm  family  meet  this  competi- 
tion will  depend  largely  on  the  effectiveness  of  research  and  extension 
and  their  teamwork.  There  are  continuing  rapid  changes  as  far  ahead  as 
we  can  see  - economic,  social  and  technological  changes.  We  can  help 
farm  families  help  themselves  to  keep  in  adjustment  through  better  trained 
extension  workers,  carefully  planned  programs,  and  doing  a better  job  in 
weak  areas,  such  as  marketing,  public  policies,  farm  management,  and  rural 
sociology.  The  standards  of  academic  training  for  extension  workers  should 
be  as  high  as  for  research  and  teaching. 

1.  County  agents  should  have  at  least  a master *s  degree  with  specialized 
training  to  help  them  do  the  job.  Extension  specialists  should  be  as 


well  trained  as  professors  in  research  and  teaching.  This  cannot  be 
done  all  at  once,  but  we  should  stimulate  young  agents  and  help  them 
financially  if  possible.  County  agents  should  be  brought  up  at  least 
to  the  level  of  training  required  for  vocational  agricultural  teachers. 

2.  We  need  more  adequate  programs  for  inservice  training.  Two-  and  three- 
day  schools  in  important  fields  are  necessary,  but  there  should  be  more 
use  of  the  three -week  summer  schools  to  broaden  training. 

3.  We  should  encourage  regular  sabbatic  leaves  - preferably  for  one  year  - 
so  as  to  give  agents  a chance  for  sustained  study.  Shorter  periods 

of  time  result  in  too  slow  progress  in  obtaining  advanced  degrees.  It 
is  important  to  broaden  the  use  of  federal  grant  funds  to  stimulate 
interest  in  getting  additional  training. 

4#  Eventually  I hope  a larger  number  of  county  agents  will  have  a doctor* s 
degree  as  well  as  all  extension  administrators.  Salary  schedules  must 
be  adjusted  to  justify  good  men  in  getting  the  best  possible  training 
for  their  jobs.  Fellowships  and  other  financial  aids  should  be  made 
available,  recognizing  the  special  problems  and  costs  of  additional 
training  for  county  agents. 


COMPETENCIES  NEEDED  BY  EXTENSION  WORKERS 

by 

J.  Paul  Leagans 

Professor  of  Extension  Education 
Cornell  University 


Trying  to  suggest  to  a group  of  fellow  instructors  in  extension  educa- 
tion the  kind  of  competencies  they  should  develop  in  their  trainees  may 
well  be  classified  as  a hazardous  undertaking*  The  great  importance, 
however,  of  identifying  with  some  degree  of  preciseness  the  character 
of  the  product  we  are  trying  to  produce  in  our  training  programs,  we 
cannot  overlook.  Indeed,  this  task  lies  at  the  core  of  any  attempt  to 
change  people  educationally.  It  is  in  fact  the  first  essential  step  in 
the  educational  process.  The  essence  of  this  task  is  the  essence  of 
deciding  on  objectives  of  training  activity. 

What  is  known  today  about  the  teaching-learning  process  all  points  to 
the  necessity  of  identifying  the  competencies  to  be  developed  in  the 
learners  as  a necessary  condition  for  effective  training.  Without  this 
how  does  one  know,  for  example,  what  kind  of  subject  matter  to  use, 
what  kind  of  teaching  procedures  and  techniques  of  communication  to  use, 
or  how  much  time  and  effort  to  allocate  to  the  task.  When  one  examines 
the  nature  of  recognized  professional  groups,  it  is  discovered  that  a 
prime  condition  is  clarity  of  competencies  expected,  and,  also,  atapfopda 
for  these.  For  evidence,  one  needs  only  to  examine  such  professions  as: 
medicine,  law,  formal  education,  and  that  of  others  like  carpenters, 
plumbers,  and  airplane  pilots.  In  the  training  of  each  of  these  groups, 
the  competencies  aimed  at  are  clearly  identified  and  there  are  usually 
at  least  minimum  standards  for  competencies  required  for  professional 
practice. 

We  in  extension  have  had  standards,  too,  and  are  constantly  striving  to 
establish  more  appropriate  ones.  Progress  in  this  direction  is  limited 
only  by  our  ability  to  recruit  able  people,  identify  the  competencies 
needed,  and  provide  appropriate  training.  So  it  is  the  mark  of  a growl- 
ing profession  to  give  thought  to  this  problem. 

Before  going  further,  let  me  indicate  something  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "competency. w Competency  means  fitness  for  the  necessities  of  the 
job.  It  means  ability  adequate  to  meet  all  requirements  of  the  profes- 
sional assignment.  It  means  the  ability  to  perform  effectively  all  the 
current  professional  tasks  appropriate  to  the  position  held.  Unfortu- 
nately, men  and  women  are  not  bora  with  wisdom,  maturity,  professional 
skill  and  a sense  of  responsibility.  These  patterns  of  behavior  must 
be  learned.  Thus  the  task  of  getting  competent  extension  workers  is, 
essentially,  an  educational  one.  Therein  lies  the  challenge  before  this 


group.  The  great  difference  in  people  is  what  they  are  able  to  do  with 
t him? a and  with  each  other. 


EXTENSION  CONCEPTS 

The  entire  theory  and  practice  of  extension  education,  as  currently  con- 
ceived, appears  to  hinge  on  ten  central  or  normative  concepts.  These 
I have  attempted  to  state  rather  precisely.  They  have  basic  implica- 
tions for  the  kind  of  competencies  extension  workers  need. 

1.  The  supreme  and  central  function  of  extension  education  is  to 
promote  the  development  of  people  economically,  socially,  and  aes- 
thetically by  means  of  education. 

2.  The  Extension  Service  must  be  understood,  conducted,  and  judged 
as  an  educational  instrument. 

3.  The  Extension  Service  must  be  operated  in  close,  continuous, 
mutual  relationship  with  the  people  it  serves. 

4*  The  Extension  Service  must  be  organized  to  provide  educational 
services  for  large  numbers  of  people  who  need  them;  responding  to 
their  needs  without  restriction. 

5.  The  Extension  Service  must  seek  to  achieve  its  purposes  by 
initiating,  stimulating  and  guiding  the  process  of  education. 

6.  The  Extension  Service  program  must  be  oriented  and  organized  to 
deal  with  the  daily  practical  problems  of  people. 

7.  The  essential  purpose  of  extension  teaching  is  to  facilitate  a 
grasp  of  the  meaning  of  knowledge  among  people  and  to  help  them  see 
its  connectivity  to  their  problems. 

8.  The  Extension  Service  must  be  an  institution  in  which  those 
whom  it  serves  experience  success. 

9*  The  county  extension  staff  occupies  the.  central  position  in  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  extension  work. 

10.  The  program  of  training  for  extension  workers  should  be  designed 
to  develop  specialists  and  also  generalists  who  are  effective 
educators. 

It  has  been  on  the  basis  of  such  fundamental  propositions  as  these  that 
I have  tried  to  think  about  this  topic.  As  I understand  our  assignment 
here  this  morning,  it  is  to  examine  likely  answers  to  the  central  ques- 
tiou  What  are  the  professional  competencies  needed  by  extension  workers? 
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Before  giving  you  my  suggestions  let  me  lay  down  a few  ground  rules  to 
further  orient  my  comments*  The  suggestions  I am  about  to  pose  are  not 
intended  as  the  answer  to  this  very  basic  question*  They  are  intended 
only  as  suggestions  that  may  have  some  validity*  They  are  not  intended 
to  be  all-inclusive , but  rather  to  represent  some  minimum  key  points 
where  competency  is  apparently  needed  by  extension  workers*  So  I doubt 
that  I will  provide  many  answers*  I hope,  however,  that  my  statements 
will  provide  some  useful  leads  and  will  stimulate  further  thinking  and 
discussion  about  the  topic* 

There  are  eleven  kinds  of  competency  I now  want  to  mention  and  to  elab- 
orate on  briefly*  Please  keep  in  mind  that  these  items  are  not  intended 
to  be  all-inclusive,  or  of  equal  importance*  They  simply  represent  a 
synthesis  of  a wide  range  of  literature  related  to  extension  work  and 
my  own  twenty  years  of  study  and  experience  in  extension* 

1*  Understanding  of  the  Role  of  Extension  Service  and  How  it  Operates 
as  a Public  Educational  Institution.  This  includes  such  items  as: 

Knowledge  of  the  development  and  present  scope  of  the  Extension 
Service* 

Understanding  extension  objectives* 

Philosophy  of  extension  work* 

Organization  and  administration  of  federal.  State  and 
county  extension  work* 

The  responsibility,  opportunity,  and  function  of  Extension 
Service  as  a public  all  y supported,  educational  institution* 

Adequate  competency  in  this  area  seems  clearly  fundamental  to  effec- 
tiveness and  leadership  in  extension*  Knowing  about  one's  profes- 
sional affiliation  is  usually  considered  to  be  a primary  "tool  of 
the  trade *n  Without  such  knowledge,  one  cannot  thoroughly  under- 
stand his  job,  intelligently  defend  his  profession,  or  suggest 
action  to  improve  it*  . Professional  leadership  in  extension,  then, 
appears  to  require  this  kind  of  competency  of  all  extension  workers. 

2.  syu  1,n  Halations 

This  is  necessary  in  all  contacts  with  people  and  especially  with: 


Our  clientele 
Local  leaders 
Co -workers 


Supervisors 

Specialists 

Administrators 


Others  who  directly  affect  the  extension 
operation,  or  are  affected  by  it* 
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It  has  been  said  often  that  our  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
world  today  have  their  roots  in  poor  human  relations*  Research  in 
this  area  has  gradually  uncovered  evidence  that  a major  factor 
influencing  personnel  performance  is  the  way  an  employee  feels  and 
acts  toward  his  organization  and  the  people  he  is  working  with* 
Acting  on  this  significant  cue,  ratings  of  success  on  the  job  put 
at  the  top  of  the  list  the  ability  to  get  along  well  with  people* 

We  are  told  that  man  is  not  bom  a social  being*  These  behaviors 
have  to  be  learned*  Fortunately,  they  can  be  taught*  Human  judg- 
ment is  fallible  and  mistakes  will  always  be  made*  But  many  errors 
in  relations  among  people  can  be  avoided  if  some  fundamentals  of 
the  subject  are  understood*  Wise  leaders  currently  are  cautioning 
us  against  allowing  our  technical  know-how  to  move  too  far  ahead  of 
our  skill  at  human  relations*  Extension  administrators  frequently 
say  that  lack  of  technical  competency  rarely  is  the  cause  of  fail- 
ure among  extension  workers*  Failure  usually  is  related  to  inabil- 
ity to  get  along  with  people. 

3*  Knowledge  and  Understanding  of  Technical  Subject  Matter  Appropriate 
to  One  *s  Job* 

This  requires: 

Thoroughness  of  knowledge* 

Acquaintance  with  current  material* 

Knowledge  of  reliable  sources  of  knowledge* 

Understanding  of  how  subject  matter  relates 
to  specific  problems  of  people* 

All  successful  educational  efforts  require  significant  technical 
subject  matter  or  content  appropriate  to  the  problem*  Subject  matter 
is  to  education  what  food  is  to  the  human  being*  It  is  life's  sus- 
tenance* Subject  matter  has  been  stressed  from  the  beginning  in  the 
training  of  extension  workers*  It  must  continuously  be  stressed* 
Without  question,  it  is  fundamental*  Attempt  to  teach  something  one 
does  not  know  is  to  invite  failure  from  the  start*  Our  basic  legis- 
lation states  specifically  that  extension's  job  is  to  "aid  in 
dif fnsing-  > - - " If  we  are  to  "aid  in  diffusing"  ws  must  know  what  to 
diffuse*  Hence,  extension  workers  must  have  not  only  an  adequate 
kflowlftdfla  of  appropriate  technology,  but  also  an  it 

and  its  relationship  to  the  problems  of  people*  I think  this  point 
needs  no  further  elaboration* 


4.  Ability  to  Plan. 


Ability  to  plan  requires: 

Understanding  of  the  nature  and  function  of  planning. 

Identification  of  problems  or  needs. 

Getting  facts  about  them. 

Analyzing  and  interpreting  facts. 

Deciding  on  significant  objectives. 

Formulating  courses  of  action  to  obtain  objectives. 

Abe  Lincoln  once  said,  "If  we  could  but  know  where  we  are  now,  and 
where  we  ought  to  go,  ws  could  better  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do 
it."  The  need  for  planning  is  found  in  the  complexity  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  job  to  be  done.  In  this  day  of  rapid  scientific  progress, 
setting  the  conditions  for  exposing  people  to  ideas  that  are  useful 
for  them  to  learn  about  cannot  be  simple.  The  use  of  planning  is  to 
discover  and  prepare  the  way  for  action  that  needs  to  be  taken.  It  is  a 
necessary  aspect  of  any  activity  in  which  the  situation  is  too  in- 
volved to  be  disposed  of  off  hand. 

Planning  is  primarily  an  intellectual  activity,  for  it  usually  involves 
a study  and  use  of  facts,  and  often  of  principles.  Usually  it  will 
require  knowledge,  imagination  and  reasoning.  Often  it  requires  a mas- 
tery of  special  skills  and  techniques  of  research.  One  does  not  get  a 
good  extension  program  just  by  wishing  for  it.  Planning  does  not  go  on 
in  a vacuum,  nor  automatically.  In  essence,  planning  is  a process  of 
making  decisions*  These  are  usually  best  when  the  people  affected 
participate  in  the  decision  making. 

Two  sets  of  opposing  attitudes  toward  planning  appear  to  exist  among 
extension  people  around  the  country.  One  group  views  planning  as:  a 
burden,  paper  work,  a necessary  evil,  something  the  administration 
requires.  This  group  views  planning  as  something  to  do  as  little  of 
as  possible  and  "get  on  with  the  work."  Such  a position  raises  the 
question:  what  work  - and  toward  what  ends?  This  attitude  is  a little 

like  that  of  the  sea  captain  who  was  too  busy  steering  his  ship  to 
bother  about  charting  his  course.  Admittedly,  shoals  may  lie  ahead  in 
either  instance,  but  care  in  charting  our  course  may  help  avoid  some 
of  them.  The  second  group  views  planning  as  a necessary  step  in  carry- 
ing on  an  effective,  ongoing  extension  enterprise  - a process  that 
enables  one  to  keep  his  work  tuned  in  with  new  knowledge,  new  problems, 
new  situations,  basic  needs  of  people,  and  with  progress  itself.  Good 
plans  are  to  the  extension  worker  what  the  compass  is  to  the  seaman. 


5*  Ability  to  Clarify  Objectives  and  State  Them  So  They  Are  Useful  in 
Guiding  Extension  Activity. 

This  includes  such  items  as: 

The  nature  of  "purpose.” 

Understanding  the  role  of  objectives  in  educational  activity. 

Knowledge  of  sources  of  objectives. 

Knowledge  of  levels  and  interrelation  of  objectives. 

How  to  state  and  use  objectives  in  guiding  educational  activity. 

It  has  been  wisely  said  that,  ”To  him  who  knows  not  the  port  to  which 
he  is  bound,  no  wind  can  be  favorable.”  One  of  the  frequent  criti- 
cisms of  extension  has  been  the  fussiness  with  which  we  view  our 
objectives.  Too  often  our  statements  of  objectives  at  all  levels  can 
be  properly  characterized  as  "glittering  generalities.”  In  this  form 
they  are  not  very  helpful  in  guiding  the  educational  enterprise.  The 
importance  of  clarity  of  purposes  or  objectives  for  extension  activity 
is  found  in  two  major  truths: 

a.  The  subject  matter  and  method  necessary  to  attain  educa- 
tional ends  can  be  intelligently  selected  only  when  the 
objectives  are  clear  and  specific. 

b.  Evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  extension  activities 
can  be  collected  only  in  the  light  of  specific  and 
clearly  defined  objectives. 

It  is  probable  that  all  extension  activities  have  purpose. 

No  program  is  completely  aimless.  But  it  is  important  to  identify  spe- 
cifically just  what  the  purpose  is,  and  what  its  importance  is.  This 
clarity  will  improve  the  preciseness  with  which  activity  is  carried  on. 
It  was  said  of  Louis  XVI  of  France  that  he  always  meant  well,  but  sel- 
dom knew  very  well  what  he  meant.  Possibly  the  most  significant  need 
for  clear  objectives  is  found  in  the  fact  that  effective  extension  work 
results  from  choice,  not  from  chance.  Effective  extension  work  is  a 
result  of  design,  not  drift  - of  a plan,  not  of  trial  and  error. 
Effective  extension  work  is  an  intentional  process,  carefully  designed 
to  attain  specific,  predetermined  ends.  The  "shotgun"  approach  in 
extension  has  never  been  very  effective  and  is  becoming  less  so.  We 
must  now  use  a "rifle.”  We  must  identify  our  "targets,"  shoot  straight 
at  them,  and  hit  them  with  all  the  force  in  our  amnunition.  One  of  the 
important  characteristics  of  the  twentieth  century  is  its  requirement 
of  decisiveness  in  action. 
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6*  Ability  to  Organize  People  and  Things* 

This  requires  understanding  of: 

The  nature  and  function  of  organization,  principles  of 
organization,  techniques  of  organization,  coordination, 
and  integration* 

The  principle  is  now  well  established  that  the  need  for  organization 
increases  in  direct  ratio  to  growth  in  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
agency  and  the  tasks  to  be  performed  in  attaining  its  purposes* 
Organization  is  properly  viewed  as  an  arrangement  of  relationships  of 
persons  or  things  necessary  for  the  effective  performance  of  functions* 
Facts  and  ideas  may  be  organized  for  the  use  of  one  person  or  for  many 
to  use*  We  organize  people  for  joint  activity.  We  organize  materials 
and  facts  either  for  the  common  use  or  for  use  of  any  one  person* 

Thinking  is  essentially  a process  of  organizing  facts  and  ideas  with 
a view  to  action*  In  all  cases,  organization  has  its  origin  in  the 
work  to  be  done*  So  the  term  "or ganizat ion”  is  used  to  refer  to  any 
collection  of  persons,  materials,  procedures,  ideas  or  facts  so 
arranged  and  ordered  that,  in  each  case,  the  parts  make  a meaningful 
whole*  Good  organization,  then,  is  that  which  groups  activities, 
materials,  or  persons  so  as  to  get  the  best  performance  with  the 
least  effort.  The  act  of  organizing  requires  attention  to  at  least 
two  definite  and  wall  established  principles: 

Principle  of  Coordination  - Coordination  means  to  make  har- 
monious adjustment  - to  give  things  and  actions  their  proper 
perspective  - to  unify  designated  efforts  into  an  integrated 
part.  Coordination  is  necessary  in  carrying  out  practically 
any  job  or  assignment*  Consequently,  it  becomes  the  essence 
of  any  effective  organization  of  onefs  efforts.  There  must 
be  coordination  in  all  major  extension  functions,  including 
administrative,  supervisory,  programning,  program  execution, 
and  appraisal  of  accomplishments* 

Principle  of  Procedure  ArmlvsHa-  Procedure  is  a way  of 
arranging  sequences  of  operations  necessary  for  effective 
action*  Certain  definite  elements  must  always  be  con- 
sidered and  employed  in  both  the  preparation  and  evaluation 
of  procedures*  Important  facts  upon  which  the  success  of 
the  procedure  rests  must  be  discovered,  selected  and  clari- 
fied* These  are  the  facts  which  are  of  such  outstanding 
importance  that  they  must  be  given  prime  consideration  in  the 
design  of  procedures*  We  hammer  away  at  good  farming  and 
homemaking  practices,  but  we  realize  the  importance  of  incor- 
porating these  practices  into  a well  organized,  well  managed, 
ongoing  family-farm  enterprise*  Organization  ability  is  a high 
level  skill*  It  is  much  sought  after  by  employers,  especially 
in  personnel,  to  fill  top  level  positions* 
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7*  Skill  at  Communication* 

This  involves  at  the  primary  level  facility  in  speaking,  writing, 
visualization,  doing,  and  other  ways  of  helping  people  gain  ideas# 
Communication  has  to  do  with  the  way  people  get  ideas#  There  is  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  better  communication#  Good  communi- 
cation is  the  essence  of  good  extension  teaching#  It  is  one  thing  to 
get  information  to  people;  it  is  quite  another  to  be  certain  the  in- 
formation is  accepted,  understood,  and  acted  upon,  not  just  received# 
Our  success  at  influencing  people  is  limited  only  by: 

a#  Our  ability  to  select  significant  subject  matter  in  line 
with  the  interests  and  needs  of  people,  and 

b#  Our  ability  to  communicate  it  to  them  effectively. 

The  essence  of  learning  is  the  gaining  of  meanings  of  new  ideas  in 
relation  to  recognized  problems#  It  is  now  fairly  well  established 
that  the  basic  means  of  communication  is  words,  but  supported  often 
with  other  forms  of  symbols  that  also  communicate,  such  as  the  many 
forms  of  visual  aids#  In  addition  to  words  and  other  symbols,  W3  in 
extension  emphasize  doing  as  a way  of  helping  people  gain  meanings# 
Effectiveness  in  extension  education,  therefore,  is  dete mined  largely 
by  our  skill  at  manipulating  words  and  other  appropriate  symbols# 

Our  problems  in  communications  usually  stem  from  such  things  as: 

The  language  we  use# 

The  general  meaning  of  words# 

Being  specific# 

Helping  people  understand  facts  and  see  their 
significance  in  the  proper  framework. 

It  is  easy  to  control  what  our  communications  say  but  it  is  difficult 
to  control  what  our  audience  gets  and  concludes  from  them.  Ways  must 
be  found  to  overcome  barriers  to  the  successful  sharing  of  thoughts 
between  extension  workers  and  the  people  with  whom  they  work# 

3.  Skill  at  Seeing  the  Relation  of  Principle  and.  Practice. 

This  involves  understanding  of  the  nature  and  role  of  principles  in 
the  education  process,  the  nature  and  role  of  technique,  and  the  in- 
separable interdependence  of  the  two# 

Theory  and  practice  always  have  a relationship#  One  may  understand 
the  structure  of  theory  and  be  unable  to  apply  it  in  practice#  On 
the  other  hand,  one  might  be  able  to  use  technique  skillfully  but  be 
superficial  in  his  efforts  because  he  does  not  understand  how  the 
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technique  relates  to  the  whole  process  of  extension  education  or  to 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  activity  he  is  performing.  The  effective 
extension  worker  is  neither  the  abstract  thinker  nor  the  accomplished 
user  of  "tricks.”  He  is  both.  He  must  understand  the  principles 
lying  behind  his  technique  in  order  to  make  technique  most  effective. 

The  importance  of  principles  stems  from  the  fact  that  they  are  gen- 
eral rules  or  well  established  truths  that  usually  have  wide  applica- 
tion. They  serve  as  highly  useful  guides  in  a wide  range  of  situations. 
Principles  relate  to  why;  techniques  to  how.  An  understanding  of  prin- 
ciples helps  extension  workers  to  recognize  the  difference  in  situa- 
tions. With  this  understanding,  one  is  less  likely  to  employ 
technique  just  because  he  has  used  it  before,  and  more  likely  to 
recognize  the  need  for  new  technique,  or  for  variations  in  those  he 
has  used  before. 

Extension  workers  equipped  with  an  understanding  of  principles  appli- 
cable to  their  work  are  more  likely  to  be  creative  than  those  who 
pride  themselves  on  just  being  "practical."  Extension  people  some- 
times appear  to  misinterpret  the  meaning  of  the  term  "practical." 

They  imply  that  to  be  practical  something  must  be  "simple,"  "prime r- 
like,"  "easy  to  do,"  "not  complicated."  The  basic  meaning  of  the  tern 
"practical"  really  suggests  that  whatever  werks  well  in  the  situation, 
regardless  of  its  complexity,  is  practical.  Principles  give  meaning 
to  technique.  They  are  necessary  for  a valid  appraisal  of  technique. 

One  who  glorifies  technique,  or  how,  without  trying  to  understand  the 
principles  related  to  it,  or  the  why  of  his  technique,  is  really  a 
captive  of  technique.  An  understanding  of  principles  related  to  tech- 
niques, and  skill  with  techniques,  is  the  height  of  professional  com- 
petency. It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the  person  who  knows  how  will 
always  have  a job,  but  the  one  who  knows  how  and  also  whv  will  eventu- 
ally supervise  the  person  who  only  knows  how. 

9.  Sun  at. 

This  requires  ability  to: 

identify  problems,  discover  focal  points,  determine  alter- 
native solutions,  evaluate  alternative  solutions,  and  to 
make  decisions  about  them. 

Without  this  competency  extension  workers  cannot  effectively  help 
people  analyze  their  own  problems.  Skill  at  inquiry  is  basic  to  guid- 
ance or  counselling.  We  so  often  say  in  extension  that  our  central 
purpose  is  to  "help  people  learn  how  to  solve  their  own  problems." 

Unless  extension  workers  are  skillful  at  inquiry  they  cannot  help 
people  effectively  to  discover  their  problems  and  work  out  effective 
solutions  to  them.  Without  this  skill,  the  situation  is  one  of  the 
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blind  leading  the  blind  or  attempting  to  lead  those  who  may  have 
excellent  sight,  which  may  be  more  disastrous* 

The  process  of  inquiry  consists  of  four  primary  steps* 

A.  Identifying  the  d;Sffie^lty.  or  problem,  or  need* 

Every  inquiry  begins  with  a specific  problem  - with  a diffi- 
culty - which  causes  people  to  feel  that  something  ought  to  be 
done.  Whenever  some  aspect  of  the  situation  causes  people  to  be 
disturbed  or  upset  there  is  a need  for  inquiry,  community^wide, 
family-wide,  or  confined  to  an  individual.  Extension  workers 
should  be  skillful  in  the  discovery  of  these  feelings  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  order  to  focus  further  analyses  on  special  aspects 
of  the  situation  in  which  lies  the  specific  concern* 

B.  Mscpygring  the  focal  point  of  trouble* 

This  step  requires  getting  facts  which  will  pinpoint  the  real 
nature  of  the  problem,  its  scope,  its  importance.  This  process 
usually  entails  careful  scrutiny  of  attitudes,  beliefs,  values, 
habits,  prejudices,  and  the  like,  in  addition  to  the  body  of 
information  usually  called  facts. 

C.  Detarariping  possible  wavs  to  solve  the  problem* 

In  this  step,  ideas  about  plans  of  action  must  be  developed.  It 
is  at  this  point  where  many  extension  workers  fail  to  supply  real 
leadership.  It  is  relatively  easy  for  the  extension  worker  to 
"supply  the  solution,"  and  a vastly  more  difficult  one  to  fashion 
a truly  joint  decision. 

D.  Evaluating  the  alternative  plans  of  action. 

This  step  includes  ability  to  project  the  probable  consequences 
of  each  suggested  action  if  it  vrere  taken.  It  involves  deter- 
mining the  probable  value  of  each  idea.  It  involves  a decision 
about  which  kind  of  action  is  most  likely  to  succeed. 

10.  Ability  to  Provi<fe  fcaypfoig  Experiences  or  to  Teach. 

This  involves  at  the  minimum  level: 

An  understanding  of  the  principles  of  learning  and  teaching; 
skill  in  arranging  situations  in  which  effective  learning  is 
promoted;  and  knowledge  of  appropriate  subject  matter. 
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Extension  teaching,  commonly  referred  to  as  program  execution,  is 
properly  viewed  as  the  process  of  arranging  situations  in  which  the 
important  things  to  be  learned  are  called  to  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
spective learner,  his  interest  developed,  desire  aroused,  and  action 
promoted*  The  essential  function,  then,  of  the  extension  worker  or 
lay  leader  in  his  effort  to  promote  learning  among  others  is  that  of 
creating  situations  that: 

a*  Provide  people  with  an  opportunity  to  learn* 

b*  Stimulate  mental  and  physical  activity  among  potential 
learners  which  produces  the  desired  learning. 

This  task  is  accomplished  through  skillful  use  of  extension  teaching 
methods  in  ways  that  sound  principles  of  teaching  and  learning  are 
applied. 

Extension  is  dedicated  to  helping  people  put  knowledge  to  work  for 
them.  This  requires  good  teaching.  Good  teaching  requires  that  we: 

Help  people  gain  new  knowledge. 

Help  them  see  the  value  of  applying  the  new  knowledge. 

Help  them  see  the  connectivity  of  the  new  knowledge 
to  their  problem  as  they  see  -it. 

Help  people  gain  the  skill  necessary  to  properly  apply 
the  new  knowledge. 

Knowledge  alone  is  usually  not  enough  to  stimulate  desired  action. 
Diffusing  subject  matter  facts  is  a relatively  easy  task.  Getting 
people  to  understand,  accept  and  apply  them  is  the  difficult  one.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  extension  teaching  presents  its  greatest  chal- 
lenge. It  is  at  this  point  that  the  "good”  extension  worker  is  sep- 
arated from  the  "less  good."  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  true  art 
of  teaching  must  emerge.  Fortunately,  good  teaching  skill  can  be 
learned. 

11.  Abi*iHitv  to  Evaluate. 

This  involves  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to: 

Clarify  evaluative  criteria;  collect,  analyze,  and  interpret 
facts  that  show  the  present  situation;  compare  the  actual  with 
the  desired  or  anticipated  progress;  and  to  draw  proper 
conclusions. 
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With  the  expansion  and  growing  complexity  of  the  extension  program 
has  come  an  increasing  need  for  method.  By  method  I mean  knowing 
what  we  are  doing,  why  we  are  doing  it  that  way,  what  the  outcomes 
are,  and  how  the  program  can  be  improved.  By  method  is  meant,  in 
short,  operation  on  the  basis  of  facts  rather  than  of  opinions;  of 
knowing  versus  guessing.  The  time  may  be  now  when  opinions  and 
judgments  without  a fairly  scientific  basis  are  not  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  educational  endeavors  as  important  as  those  of  extension 
today. 

Man  in  his  search  for  truth  over  the  centuries  has  appealed,  in  gen- 
eral, to  five  major  sources  of  evidence,  namely  custom  and  tradition, 
authority,  personal  experience,  reasoning  from  apparently  self  evident 
facts  and  scientific  inquiry.  These  five  sources  of  evidence  repre- 
sent a rough  chronological  sequence  in  the  history  of  human  thinking. 
These  methods  of  seeking  truth  constitute  manfs  current  intellectual 
equipment  for  solving  the  mysteries  of  life  and  nature. 

On  what  basis  do  extension  workers  arrive  at  facts  about  programs, 
teaching,  progress,  and  ways  to  improve  their  effort?  With  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  our  work,  we  are  placing  greater  emphasis  on  the 
last  mentioned  method,  that  of  scientific  inquiry.  This  is  so  because 
the  others  have  not  seemed  adequate.  Evaluation  is  a form  of  scien- 
tific inquiry.  It  is  an  effort  to  place  a true  value  on  the  "goodness” 
or  "badness”  of  our  activity.  It  is  probable  that  the  greatest  dis- 
covery ever  made  in  human  thinking  is  that  the  way  to  find  out  if  some- 
thing exists  is  to  "look  and  see.”  In  essence,  evaluation  is  a process 
by  which  one  looks  to  see  by  using  valid  and  reliable  methods.  Evalua- 
tion, then,  is  a means  for  identifying  what  is  actually  happening  as 
a result  of  our  efforts. 

The  basic  significance  of  evaluation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  use- 
ful to  us  in  guiding  our  programs  and  teaching  efforts.  Evaluation, 
therefore,  is  really  an  integral  part  of  any  effective  educational 
undertaking. 


CONCLUDING  STATEMENT 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  pose  the  following  thoughts: 

1.  We  are  experiencing  a period  in  which  standards  for  pro- 
fessional proficiency  are  constantly  rising  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor. 

2.  An  important  characteristic  of  the  twantieth  century  is 
its  requirement  of  decisiveness  in  action. 
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3*  It  seems  clear  now  that  extension  is  dealing  with  a dynamic 
parade , not  with  a congregation* 

4*  Each  of  us  knows  that  the  quality  of  extension  education, 
like  that  in  any  profession,  can  never  exceed  the  pro- 
fessional quality  of  the  people  who  carry  it  on* 

5*  Extension  personnel  with  competencies  adequate  to  perform 
effectively  the  current  professional  tasks  is  our  best 
assurance  against  becoming  lost  in  the  passing  parade  of 
progress* 

6*  We  in  extension,  therefore,  must  constantly  seek  to  further 
clarify  the  professional  competencies  needed  and  to  attain 
them  as  rapidly  and  as  completely  as  practicable* 
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PREPARATION  IN  ECONOMICS  AS  AN  ESSENTIAL  FOR  EXTENSION  PERSONNEL 

by 

Helen  G.  Canoyer 

Dean,  New  York  State  College  of  Hone  Economics 
Cornell  University 


I deeply  appreciate  the  invitation  to  not  only  meet  with  this  influen- 
tial group,  but  to  talk  to  you  about  why  I believe  that  preparation  in 
economics  is  an  essential  for  extension  personnel*  It  is  because  I be- 
lieve that  preparation  in  economics  is  essential  to  being  an  intelli- 
gent citizen  that  I believe  it  is  particularly  essential  for  extension 
personnel*  I shall  try  to  explain  the  basis  for  this  belief* 

While  I was  thinking  about  what  I would  say  to  you  today,  I received  a 
copy  of  an  address  by  Professor  Ben  W*  Lewis  of  Oberlin  College  which 
was  given  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  American  Economics  Associa- 
tion last  December  1956*  The  title  of  Professor  Lewis1  paper  was, 

"Economic  Understanding:  Why  and  What*"  Actually  he  says,  very  much 
better  than  I can,  precisely  what  I want  to  say  to  you  today*  I shall, 
therefore,  quote  rather  liberally  from  his  paper  as  well  as  restate 
much  of  what  he  said  to  the  Economics  Association* 

Of  all  the  pressing  problems  of  our  time,  perhaps  the  most  important, 
both  for  the  individual  and  society,  is  that  of  governing  ourselves 
wisely*  Democracy  can  work  only  when  its  citizens  are  capable  of 
intelligently  exercising  their  duties  under  the  guidance  of  competent 
leadership*  Vfe  will  be  more  intelligent,  more  effective  and  happier 
citizens,  and  have  more  competent  leaders,  if  ws  and  those  whom  we  ask 
to  lead  us  understand  and  appreciate  the  economic  principles  which, 
inescapably,  operate  in  this  and  other  nations* 

Actually,  an  efficient  democratic  government  depends  on  economic  under- 
standing of  the  people*  I believe  that  Americans  still  define  democracy 
as  governaent  by  the  people*  But  today,  as  perhaps  never  before  in  the 
history  of  our  country  (and  even  the  world),  government  has  to  do  largely 
with  economics*  Oh  yes,  there  are  political  and  other  factors  involved, 
but  no  one  who  examines  the  range  of  matters  with  which  today's  govern- 
ments have  to  deal  will  question  that  these  matters  are  economic  in  sub- 
stance and  effect*  This  is  true  at  all  levels  of  government,  and 
decisions  affect  our  own  businesses  and  our  own  homes*  Here  are  some 
illustrations  of  government  matters:  money,  credit,  tariffs,  quotas, parity, 

foreign  aid,  monopoly,  fair  trade,  commodity  marketing  agreements,  farm 
support,  inflation,  trading  stamps,  management -labor  relations,  distri- 
bution of  income,  public  debt,  installment  credit  and  taxes  - yes,  and 
closing  Post  Offices  on  Saturday*  As  Professor  Lewis  wisely  stated, 

"The  relationship  between  governaent  and  economics  is  reciprocal*" 
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Moreover,  the  simple  business  or  living  in  the  United  States  today  calls, 
to  a greater  and  greater  extent,  upon  the  average  person  to  participate 
actively  with  others  in  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  collective  govern- 
mental decision  making  on  a large  number  of  complex  economic  problems  and 
issues*  These  persons  must  have  economic  understanding*  Why?  Because 
the  stakes  are  the  survival  of  democracy  and  human  freedom*  We  know  that 
freedom  is  lost  if  democracy  dies  and  democracy  cannot  live  beyond  the 
day  when  it  fails  to  discharge  the  political-economic  tasks  which  it  must 
perform*  We  must  not  forget  that  democracy  is  government  of  and  by  the 
people,  and  the  capacity  of  the  people  will  set  the  level  of  democracy vs 
performance* 

"Freedom  and  democracy  are  abstract  concepts,  but  the  matter  of  their 
preservation  is  concrete  and  immediate*  This  is  our  democracy,  and  we 
are  fthe  people9  on  whose  economic  understanding  and  economic  sense  the 
outcome  of  our  venture  in  self-government  rests."!/ 

Today  I am  not  speaking  about  the  need  of  each  individual  in  this  highly 
specialized  and  interdependent  economy  of  ours  for  knowledge  and  skills 
which  will  improve  their  buying  and  selling  of  goods  and  services*  I 
am  not  talking  about  the  importance  of  the  individual  to  know  what  to 
look  for  in  buying  products,  to  understand  the  margin  between  what  the 
producer  sells  his  product  for  and  what  the  consumer  buys  it  for*  To  be 
sure,  I believe  that  it  is  necessary  that  persons  know  about  credit 
facilities  and  practices,  installment  buying,  insurance,  tax  forms, 
budgeting,  etc*,  in  order  to  be  intelligent  producers  and  consumers  of 
goods  and  services*  I talk  about  the  need  for  such  education  a lot* 

But  such  information  should  not  be  accepted  as  economics*  Of  course  such 
information  may,  and  probably  will,  come  to  a person  as  a by-product  of 
a study  of  economics*  But  a person  may  be  well  informed  about  such  mat- 
ters and  be  woefully  lacking  in  economic  understanding* 

Now  what  am  I talking  about  when  I talk  about  economic  understanding? 

Let  me  quote  again  from  Professor  Lewis*  "Economic  understanding  is  to 
be  gained  through  an  understanding  of  the  central  core  of  economics  that 
dominates  all  economic  situations  and  issues  - the  economic  problem  faced 
by  all  societies  of  men  who  live  and  make  their  living  together*  We  have 
economic  systems  because  we  are  confronted  by  The  Economic  Problem* 
Economies,  all  economies,  irrespective  of  characteristics  or  quality,  are 
fashioned,  molded,  and  maintained  solely  because  this  problem  exists* 

To  understand  The  Economic  Problem  is  to  know  the  purposes  and  functions 
of  economic  systems,  and  thus  to  have  a clear,  unmistakable  point  of 


1/  "Economic  Understanding:  Why  and  What,"  an  address  by  Ben  Lewis, 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  P*  2* 


reference,  a firm  base,  from  which  to  proceed  in  considering  any  and  all 
questions  of  economic  public  policy* 

"The  Economic  Problem  is  simply,  'What  dispositions  shall  society  make 
of  its  limited  human  and  natural  resources  in  light  of  the  unlimited 
needs  and  desires  which  these  resources  can  be  used  to  satisfy?1  This 
is  the  most  important  concept  in  economics,  whether  regard  be  had  for 
economics  as  a formal  study  or  for  what  it  has  to  contribute  at  the 
school  level  to  general  education* " 

The  central  core  of  economics  which  Professor  Lewis  calls  "The  Economic 
Problem"  results  from  two  conditions: 

1*  Man's  unlimited  desire  for  goods* 

2.  The  limited  human  and  natural  resources  available  to 
society  for  production  of  those  goods* 

Now  let  me  elaborate  on  these  two  conditions  briefly*  Mankind  has  un- 
limited desires  for  goods*  Each  one  of  us  wants  gt  least  a minimum  of 
material  goods  and  services  to  satisfy  basic  needs  such  as  food,  shelter, 
clothing,  etc*  But  in  addition,  each  of  us  wants  much  more  - we  want 
more  and  more  varieties  of  all  things,  as  well  as  more  of  each  thing* 

The  fact  is  that  if  each  one  of  us  did  not  have  to  live  within  some  kind 
of  money  limitation,  our  individual  desires  and  wants  would  run  on  almost 
endlessly*  Added  all  together,  then,  such  almost  unlimited  desires, 
multiplied  in  volume  by  the  number  of  persons  who  live  in  the  world  today, 
go  far  beyond  anything  any  society  can  dream  of  actually  satisfying  from 
its  limited  resources* 

The  supply  of  human  and  natural  resources  which  are  available  for  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  demanded  by  society  is  limited-  Those 
goods  and  services  needed  to  satisfy  the  gargantuan  demand  of  the  world's 
population  oust  be  produced*  But  production  requires  the  use  of  humeri 
resources,  labor,  and  natural  resources;  that  is,  land,  water,  minerals, 
etc*,  together  with  techniques  and  methods  of  organizing  and  processing 
these  resources*  Basically  the  supply  of  these  resources  is  scarce 
relative  to  the  demand  for  them*  Despite  the  great  advances  in  tech- 
nology and  despite  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced and  consumed  has,  on  the  average,  risen  markedly  over  the  centuries, 
we  can  never  produce  enough  goods  and  services  to  provide  everyone  in  the 
world  with  all  that  is  desired  and  have  something  left  over  for  reserve* 

We  must  make,  therefore,  careful  use  of  our  resources;  we  must  be  con- 
cerned about  their  "management"  - in  other  words,  we  must  "economize" 
them*  Because  they  are  limited  in  supply  relative  to  the  uses  to  which 
we  should  like  to  put  them  (i*e*,  they  are  "scarce"  in  the  economic 
sense ) , it  makes  a lot  difference  to  us  how  they  are  used*  Of 
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necessity,  a basic  concern  of  all  socieities  has  been  and  must  continue 
to  be  the  degree  and  manner  and  direction  of  the  use  of  human  and 
natural  resources  and  the  disposition  of  the  products*  This  is  what 
economics  as  a social  science  is  about* 

Presumably  any  society  will  want  its  scarce  resources  to  be  "fully4*  em- 
ployed (particularly  its  labor),  and  so  used  that  their  power  to  produce 
is  great  and  expanding*  Any  society  will  want  the  "right"  goods  produced 
in  the  "right"  amounts  and  by  using  the  "best"  combinations  of  resources* 
Any  society  will  want  the  goods  produced  from  the  scarce  resources 
divided  fairly  among  its  people* 

But  the  terms  "fully,"  "right,"  "best,"  and  "fairly"  mean  that  there  is 
no  one  definition  or  answer  which  will  hold  true  under  changing  con- 
ditions* In  other  words,  society  is  faced  with  the  never-ending  problem 
of  making  decisions  as  to  the  management  of  its  resources*  For  example, 
a government  policy  of  full  employment  may  have  the  effect  of  making 
production  less  efficient^  and  increasing  the  amount  of  leisure  time  of 
the  employed*  Such  a policy  would  have  repercussions  of  tremendous  scope 
and  magnitude  affecting  most  of  us,  but  in  different  ways  at  different 
times.  However,  if  we  want  to  live  together  peaceably  where  not  every- 
one can  have  all  he  wants  and  where,  therefore,  resources  must  be  econo- 
mized, then  we  must  decide  how  to  best  balance  demand  against  supply*  1/ 

My  argument  so  far  is  that  each  citizen  in  a democracy  must  have  economic 
understanding  because  today4 3 government  is  largely  concerned  with  de- 
cisions of  an  economic  nature*  Ideally  that  economic  understanding  would 
be  given  by  the  schools,  and  because  a large  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates  do  not  go  on  to  college,  economics  should  be  taught  at  the  high 
school  level*  Although  there  has  been  progress  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  economics  taught  in  high  schools  in  the  past  ten  years,  it  is 
tragically  inadequate*  Extensions rs  are  teachers*  Moreover,  extension 
personnel  are  in  a unique  position  to  raise  the  level  of  economic  under- 
standing of  those  people  with  whom  they  work*  But  you  cannot  teach 
economics  unless  you  first  study  it* 

When  I was  asked  to  talk  to  you  on  this  subject  today,  I was  reminded 
of  the  discussion  which  we  had  during  Land-Grant  meeting  last  fall  in  a 
home  economics  section  meeting*  In  a survey  which  one  of  the  colleges 
of  home  economics  in  the  midwest  made  of  its  alumnae,  it  was  found  that 
students  felt  that  economics  courses  were  uninteresting  and  too  diffi- 
cult* Home  economics  students  are  not  the  only  ones  who  react  this  way* 


1/  Material  in  above  six  paragraphs  is  restatement  of  Professor  Lewis4 
material* 


One  asks  the  question,  therefore,  "Why  donft  students  take  economics  and 
why  do  they  often  find  economics  courses  very  difficult  and  uninterest- 
ing?" Of  course,  no  one  really  knows  the  one  answer,  but  Professor 
Lewis  and  others  working  in  this  field  have  been  trying  to  get  the  ans- 
wer for  the  past  five  or  six  years.  These  are  the  major  criticisms: 

First.  Economics  as  it  is  taught  in  the  colleges  is  too  ab- 
stract and  involved.  Textbook  writers  and  professors  are  so 
bent  on  making  an  exact  science  of  their  subject  that  they 
insulate  it  from  all  reality  by  the  employment  of  artificial 
assumptions  and  create  unreal  situations,  leaving  the  student 
behind. 

Second.  Economics  as  it  is  taught,  the  critics  hold,  is  dull, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that,  as  a subject,  it  abounds  with 
exciting  problems  and  issues.  We  economists,  it  is  said,  go  out 
of  our  way  to  make  the  subject  dull  to  the  nonprofessional.  Our 
insistence  upon  methodical  and  logical  analysis,  our  dependence 
on  meticulous  reasoning  and  cautious  steps,  rather  than  upon 
electric  insight  and  spectacular  leaps,  have  the  effect  of 
extracting  from  the  subject  all  of  its  life  and  vigor.  We  beat 
it  to  death.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  economics  should  not 
sparkle,  whereas  most  of  the  time  it  is,  I think  we  must  admit, 
drab. 

Third-  Moreover,  we  load  too  much  into  the  course.  Students  are 
forced  to  take  great  gulps  of  economics.  We  impress  on  the  student 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject  by  many  different  methods.  I think 
there  is  no  question  but  what  we  have  discouraged  students,  es- 
pecially those  studepts  who  have  elected  economics,  from  studying 
any  more  economics. 

What  I am  saying,  then,  is  that  to  date,  what  is  being  taught  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  and  high  schools  in  the  field  of  economics  is  pitifully 
little  and  very  poor  quality.  Also,  that  in  colleges  and  universities, 
economics  courses  are  not  elected  by  those  not  majoring  in  economics. 

That  economists  have  been  largely  at  fault  in  the  way  they  handled  their 
subjects  and  in  the  attitude  which  they  have  taken  toward  teaching  the 
subject.  This  means,  then,  that  for  the  people  who  have  not  had  any 
economics,  you  extension  people  have  a tremendous  responsibility  for 
improving  economic  understanding. 

There  is  a tremendous  awakening  on  the  part  of  lay  people,  business  con- 
cerns, foundations,  as  well  as  educators,  of  the  need  for  offering  good 
quality  and  interesting  basic  economics  in  high  school  as  well  as  at  the 
college  level.  Economists  are  going  to  be  forced,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, to  come  to  grips  with  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  and 
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those  not  interested  in  majoring  in  economics.  It  won*t  be  long,  there- 
fore, before  the  average  person  who  goes  through  high  school  will  have 
some  economic  understanding  and  then  it  will  be  even  more  necessary  for 
extension  personnel  to  have  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  economic  under- 
standing, but  preferably  more  if  they  are  going  to  be  helpful.  Economics 
is  a vital  and  interesting  subject.  Extension  people  can  do  a great 
deal  toward  removing  the  block  which  exists  in  people  fs  minds  toward 
economics.  It  can  be  made  interesting,  and  you  are  uniquely  qualified 
to  make  it  interesting.  But  more  than  that,  extension  personnel  must  be 
qualified  to  improve  the  economic  understanding  of  the  citizens  with 
whom  they  work  in  order  that  our  democratic  form  of  government  will 
survive. 
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A FIVE-POINT  PROGRAM  IN  EXTENSION  EDUCATION 

by 

Einar  R.  Ryden 

Extension  Training  Specialist 
Purdue  University 


I want  you  to  know  that  I appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  here  at 
this  Extension  Training  Conference.  I am  especially  pleased  that  Cornell 
should  be  the  host.  I have  never  visited  this  campus  and  have  often 
wondered  if  the  University  could  possibly  be  as  alluring  as  I have  been 
led  to  believe  by  that  famous  school  song,  a favorite  of  mine. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  specifically  what  we  are  doing  at 
Purdue  in  our  very  young  training  program.  We  began  by  introducing 
the  State  staff  to  some  of  the  features  of  the  NPAC  project  in  a 
ninety-minute  session.  This  was  followed  up  by  a series  of  two-day 
workshops  for  all  extension  people.  In  these  workshops,  we  stressed 
basic  conmunl cations , two-way  communications  and  efficient  communica- 
tions. We  built  a half-day  program  around  the  film  "Production  5113" 
and  found  this  to  be  very  effective.  Two-way  communications  was  intro- 
duced by  the  use  of  two  abstract  designs  with  the  members  working  in 
pairs.  One  person  was  to  instruct  the  other  to  reproduce  an  abstract 
design  he  had  never  seen  and  the  instruction  was  to  be  one -hundred  per- 
cent verbal.  This  activity  led  into  discussion  of  such  matters  as 
definition  of  words,  frame  of  reference,  aid  indeed  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  communications.  We  concluded  the  section  ontvro-way  communica- 
tions by  use  of  the  film  "Missed  Signals"  and  employed  for  discussion 
such  techniques  as  circular  response,  role  playing  and  busz  groups. 

The  section  on  efficient  communications  dealt  largely  with  channels  of 
communications • Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  discussion  on 
channels  was  the  apparent  success  of  farm  papers  in  reaching  their 
audience  and  what  can  extension  do  to  compete,  challenge,  improve, 
change,  and  consequently  do  a better  job. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  phase  of  the  cctammications  workshops, 
an  evaluation  sheet  was  completed  by  the  participants.  One  of  the 
questions  was:  In  what  areas  would  you  like  help  in  order  to  improve 

your  own  commmications  ? The  purpose  of  this  question  was  to  get  an 
initial  idea  of  what  extension  workers  felt  they  needed  in  order  to  do 
a better  job.  In  a nut  shell,  they  asked  for  everything!  I have  never 
in  all  my  life  seen  such  hungry  people. 

In  tallying  the  results,  they  can  be  grouped  roughly  as  follows: 
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Total  Number  Reporting  - 220 

1.  Written  Communications  (110) 

a.  Writing  news  stories,  letters,  circulars,  etc* 

2.  Oral  Communications  (103) 

a*  Public  speaking,  TV,  radio 

3*  Learning,  group  process,  social  action  (100) 

a*  Methods  that  motivate  people 
b*  Personal  salesmanship 
c*  Group  leadership 
d.  Public  relations 
e*  How  to  understand  behavior 
f • How  do  we  learn 
g.  Interviewing 
h*  Meetings,  etc* 

4*  Visual  Communications  (35) 

a*  Preparing  and  using  effective  visual  aids 
b*  Demonstration 
c*  Making  "props”  available 

5*  Planning  a complete  communications  program  (25) 

a*  Program  planning  plus  all  of  the  above 

6*  Evaluation  (22) 

a*  Evaluation  of  a county  program 
b*  Evaluation  in  general  communications 
c*  How  to  conduct  a survey 

Several  people  simply  said  we  need  help  in  all  areas*  These  data  gave  us 
some  of  the  information  we  needed  in  order  to  try  to  think  through  some  plans 
for  the  future*  If  the  above  outline  is  carefully  studied,  it  will  be  found 
that  most  of  the  requests  actually  stem  from  a fundamental  need  of  under- 
standing principles  of  behavior  — how  people  learn*  Why  they  behave  as 
they  do*  How  groups  behave*  Why  groups  behave  as  they  do*  How  do  you  get 
action? 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  NPAC  was  basically  right  in  including  in  its 
program  sections  on  learning,  group  processes,  and  social  action.  In  fact 
>»  made  this  the  primary  purpose  of  the  second  phase  of  our  conmuni cations 
workshops.  We  are  at  present  conducting  a series  of  week-long  sessions 
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under  the  above  title.  At  present  ws  have  about  300  people  enrolled  from 
a staff  of  about  350. 

We  have,  of  course,  included  most  of  the  NPAC  basic  material  on  the  unit  act, 
general  framework  of  the  group  process,  human  motivations  and  blocks  to  com* 
munications,  internal  dynamics,  social  action  and  the  diffusion  process.  We 
have,  hoover,  made  one  specific  change  in  this.  We  set  out  originally  with 
the  idea  of  using  "Holstein  County.”  This  is  a fictional  county  and  the 
assumption  can  be  made  that  one  should  be  able  to  look  at  the  county,  the 
county  staff,  the  problems,  etc.  quite  unemotionally  and  more  objectively. 

This  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case.  I do  not  claim  to  know  the  reasons  for 
this  failure.  Perhaps  it  was  unwillingness  to  project.  Perhaps  it  was  lack 
of  imagination.  Perhaps  the  poet  was  right  when  he  said,  "The  world  is  too 
much  with  us”  — you  can*t  drive  a hundred  miles  away  from  your  daily  chores 
and  immediately  "lose”  yourself  in  new  activity.  Perhaps  the  time  was  too 
short.  At  any  rate,  we  decided  to  shift  from  an  artificial  problem  to  real 
problems.  The  members  were  asked  on  their  first  day  to  try  to  select  a pro- 
blem that  was  very  real  to  them  — a problem  they  now  faced,  one  they  were 
now  working  on,  or  one  which  they  would  like  to  get  started  on.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  part  of  this  assignment  was  that  they  must  write  it  down  in 
a complete  statement  or  a complete  question.  In  addition,  they  were  given 
handouts  on  "How  We  Learn,”  "Problem  Solving  Thinking,"  "Learning  and  Train- 
ing," and  ”How  Advertising  Can  Use  Psychology's  Rules  of  Learning.” 

There  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  plan  of  providing  activities  organized 
on  a basis  of  voluntary  participation  and  related  both  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  individuals  and  the  group.  The  Presidents  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion (1943  Higher  Education  for  American  Democracy,  Vol.  4)  has  stated  certain 
general  principles  to  guide  group  activities: 

1.  Voluntary  participation  should  be  the  major  pattern. 

2.  Group  work  is  most  productive  where  the  objectives  are  of  immediate 
concern  to  the  persons  involved. 

3«  Group  decisions  should  result  in  action. 

4*  Consensus  is  the  aim  of  group  study. 

5*  Informal  procedures  are  most  desirable. 

6.  Skillful  leadership  is  necessary  for  successful  group  meetings. 

7*  Follow-through  between  meetings  is  essential. 

3.  Effective  procedure  is  from  specific  to  general. 

9*  Organization  for  group  work  should  be  kept  simple. 

Ifm  sure  you  have  gathered  by  now  that  our  new  section  was  on  problem  solving. 

We  found  that  practically  everyone  had  read  the  handouts  before  returning  the 
next  day.  We  began  our  presentation  by  asking  for  the  statements  of  the  pro- 
blems. The  gist  of  what  I should  like  to  say  here  is  that  our  discussion 
centered  about  "How  do  you  recognize  that  a problem  exists?"  or  "How  do  you 
identify  a problem?",  and  "How  do  you  state  a problem?"  When  these  individual 
statements  of  problems  had  been  explored,  each  table  of  five  was  asked  to  select 
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one  of  the  problems  as  a group  problem.  This  then  constituted  the  task 
force  problem  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  interest  ran  extremely  high 
and,  more  than  that,  there  was  little  deviation  from  the  subject  at  hand. 

I have  included  a sample  of  the  kinds  of  problems  chosen  by  the  groups: 

Task  Force  Problems-Second  Communications  Wo rkshop-Marc h-May  1957 

1.  The  Problem:  How  can  we  get  a county  extension  committee  to 

accept  the  responsibility  of  program  analysis  and  program  decisions? 

2.  How  do  we  get  Jay  County  farmers  to  plant  their  soybeans  in  rows 
instead  of  drilling  them  solid? 

3.  Why  does  the  weekly  newspaper  not  give  as  good  publicity  to 
extension  programs  or  meetings  as  does  a daily  newspaper  in  the 
same  county? 

4.  How  can  Extension  create  and  maintain  the  interest  of  young  adults 
(20-30  years)? 

5.  How  can  we  raise  the  standard  of  living  in  Perry  County? 

6.  How  can  we  get  parents  to  understand  the  purpose  of  4-H  Club  work? 

7*  How  can  we  have  an  active  county  extension  committee  in  Tipton 

County? 

8.  How  do  you  present  the  extension  program  that  county  people  want? 

9.  How  can  we  get  the  people  of  Clay  County  to  help  in  getting  a 

health  nurse? 

10.  How  can  Posey  County  break  down  social  barriers  created  by  distance 
and  physical  development  of  communities  so  that  county-wide  exten- 
sion activities  can  be  more  successful? 

No  doubt  the  interest  manifested  by  the  group  was  due  to  some  extent  to 
the  efforts  in  Indiana  to  get  going  on  program  projection.  Interestingly 
enough,  however,  the  term  "program  projection"  did  not  crop  out  even  once 
last  wsekl  We  were  interested  in  trying  to  give  our  workshop  members  an 
opportunity  to  gain  some  insight  into  systematic  thinking.  Also,  we  tried 
to  stress  that  this  kind  of  thinking  not  only  applies  to  high  level  research, 
but  also  to  thinking  in  everyday  life. 

This,  then,  is  where  we  are  in  communications  training.  Where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

For  my  personal  satisfaction,  I have  tried  to  get  at  an  operational  definition 
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of  training  as  it  applies  to  extension*  Now  this  is  merely  an  operational 
definition  and  we  need  not  be  concerned  with  such  a question  as:  "What 
part  of  an  annual  conference  is  training  and  what  part  is  not  training?" 

The  definition  is  confined  to  what  can  more  directly  be  done  to  help  exten- 
sion workers  do  a better  job*  Such  a limited  definition,  then,  includes: 

1*  A core  program  of  graduate  study.  2.  A personnel  training  laboratory* 
3*  A library*  4*  Evaluation*  5*  Administration  and  supervision* 

Graduate  Study 

A graduate  program  should  be  thought  of  as  beginning  at  the  time  a person 
is  employed  by  the  director.  If  the  person  employed  does  not  have  the 
potential  for  graduate  study,  your  graduate  program  already  is  defeated. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  building  of  a graduate  program  is  a slow 
process  but,  once  having  raised  the  standards  of  recruitment  and  selection, 
the  results  should  soon  show  in  service* 

Today  and  in  the  future  a graduate  program  for  extension  purposes  should 
be  thought  of  as  at  least  a five-year  program.  In  more  than  half  the  States 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  must,  by  law  or  contract,  complete  a master fs 
degree  or  its  equivalent  within  a given  period  of  time,  usually  five  to  ten 
years.  The  history  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  shows  that  we 
have  slowly  added  to  the  number  of  years  a person  spends  in  school*  We 
have  in  many  cases  added  the  kindergarten,  and  in  some  cases,  the  nursery 
school.  The  term  "secondary  education"  has  been  expanded  in  meaning  until 
today  it  means  the  sixth  through  the  fourteenth  grades.  The  so-called 
"fifth  year"  is  a current  project  in  a large  number  of  teacher  training 
institutions.  Unfortunately,  the  idea  "fifth  year"  seems  to  mean  something 
"added  on*"  What  is  needed  is  an  integrated  five-year  program  leading 
toward  the  master fs  degree* 

In  recent  years,  there  has  developed  in  Indiana,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
States,  an  increasing  need  for  post-graduate  study  for  State  and  county 
workers  in  the  agricultural  and  home  economics  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 
This  need  has  largely  grown  out  of  the  rapidly  increasing  developments 
resulting  from  scientific  research.  One  of  the  important  consequences  of 
the  results  of  this  research  is  the  growing  complexity  of  the  educative 
process*  There  is  also  a greater  awareness  among  extension  workers  of  the 
need  for  better  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  individual  behavior  and  of 
group  processes* 

In  many  respects  the  educational  work  of  the  cooperative  extension  service 
is  highly  specialized  and  unique.  Extension  workers  must  be  well  prepared 
in  agricultural  subject  matter.  In  addition,  however,  they  need  to  gain 
considerable  insight  into  how  to  work  daily  with  many  different  types  of 
personalities  and  the  underlying  forces  which  motivate  them.  Agricultural 
and  home  economics  extension  is  a year  round  highly  developed  adult  educa- 
tion program  which  annually  directly  involves  well  over  120,000  persons  in 
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the  State  of  Indiana*  Specialized  training  is  becoming  more  and  more 
essential  in  the  rapidly  changing  socio-economic  scene.  The  core  program 
suggested  below  will  provide  the  fundamentals  of  this  much  needed  training; 
in  addition,  short  courses  and  workshops  will  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
scene. 

At  present,  no  advanced  degree  for  agricultural  extension  is  available  in 
Indiana.  True,  courses  and  degree  programs  are  offered  in  many  other  States. 
Many  of  the  staff  do  avail  themselves  of  these  opportunities.  But  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  administer  to  the  unique  problems  of 
Indiana,  not  to  mention  the  lack  of  utilizing  to  the  full  the  rich  resources 
of  Purdue  University. 

A program  leading  toward  a master's  degree  in  agricultural  extension  is 
feasible  and  highly  desirable.  The  departments  of  agricultural  economics, 
speech  and  sociology  are  very  much  a part  of  this  program.  The  suggested 
program  should  broaden  the  base  of  the  candidate's  general  education,  teach 
him  to  meet  the  unique  demands  of  the  Extension  Service,  and  deepen  his 
insight  in  specific  subject  matter. 

The  purposes  of  agricultural  extension  education  as  I see  them  are  to: 

1.  Provide  a working  philosophy  of  agricultural  extension. 

2.  Teach  methods  and  techniques  applicable  to  the  Service. 

3.  Develop  new  methods  and  techniques. 

4*  Provide  courses  of  study. 

5.  Provide  opportunity  for  workers  to  obtain  a master's  degree. 

6.  Encourage  capable  people  to  complete  the  doctorate. 

7»  Stimulate  workers  to  broaden  their  viewpoints. 

S.  Evaluate  training  programs  and  procedures. 

9#  Provide  a counseling  service  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
study. 

Proposal  for  Courses  of  Study: 

A candidate's  plan  of  study  would  consist  of  four  basic  courses  in  agricul- 
tural extension,  a course  in  each  of  the  departments  of  speech,  sociology, 
and  agricultural  economics  and  minors  in  agricultural  subject  matter  areas 
or  in  the  social  sciences.  The  following  extension  courses  would  be  in  the 
major  sequence: 


Principles  and  philosophy  of  adult  education  in  cooperative  extension; 
measurement  in  agricultural  and  home  economics  extension;  techniques  and 
methods  of  cooperative  extension;  and  extension  administration.  In  addition, 
opportunity  should  be  offered  for  studies  in  agricultural  and  home  economics 
extension. 

Courses  of  Study:  Major  Sequence 

1.  Principles  and  philosophy  of  adult  education  in  cooperative  extension. 

The  extension  teacher  should  become  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
institution  of  which  he  is  so  much  a part.  He  needs  to  examine  the 
fundamental  issues.  He  needs  to  study  the  nature  of  the  adult  and 
older  youth,  the  nature  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  the  nature 
of  the  problems  facing  the  adult  and  older  youth,  and  he  needs  to  con- 
sider what  are  the  tasks  of  the  extension  teacher. 

2.  Evaluation  in  agricultural  and  home  economics  extension. 

Concepts  involved  in  measurement  and  evaluation  with  application  in 
agricultural  and  home  economics  extension. 

A course  on  evaluation  in  agricultural  extension  is  long  overdue  in 
Indiana.  The  extension  teacher  deals  with  many  different  individuals 
every  day  and  he  is  constantly  involved  in  a large  number  of  meetings. 
How  does  he  go  about  evaluating  his  work?  To  date,  there  has  been  very 
little  done  in  this  area.  The  extension  teacher  needs  to  know  the 
principles,  scope,  and  methodology  of  evaluation;  the  types,  uses,  and 
qualities  of  major  evaluation  techniques;  the  administrative  aspects 
of  an  evaluation  program;  and  how  these  principles,  etc.  rather  uniquely 
apply  to  extension.  He  needs  to  know  how  to  construct  and  use  certain 
instruments,  especially  questionnaires,  checklists,  rating  scales,  case 
studies,  and  the  like.  He  must  learn  how  to  integrate  and  interpret 
these  various  indices  of  behavior  with  special  application  to  the  adult. 

3*  Techniques  and  methods  of  cooperative  extension. 

Teaching  adults  as  individuals  and  in  groups  requires  an  orientation 
quite  different  from  the  traditional  classroom  atmosphere.  In  no 
other  area  of  education  are  students  so  free  to  withdraw  from  learn- 
ing situations  which  do  not  interest  them.  No  where  else  is  the  study 
process  in  competition  with  so  many  other  important  life  activities. 
Adults  tend  to  be  alert,  interested,  purposeful  students.  And  there 
is  an  urgency  of  the  content  of  most  adult  education  which  gives  work  in 
this  field  special  significance. 

There  is  a tendency  toward  a much  freer  and  better-planned  use  of  the 
newer  media  of  instruction  today.  No  one  medium  can  hope  to  do  the 
job  of  extension  education.  Any  medium  must  be  reinforced  by  others. 
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All  methods  and  all  media  that  help  people  to  learn  are  important  in 
adult  education.  These  must,  however,  be  supported  by  the  principles 
of  educational  psychology  that  have  been  validated  both  by  research  and 
by  experience. 

4.  Extension  administration  and  organization. 

The  administration  and  organization  of  cooperative  extension;  lavs, 
Federal,  State,  local;  observation  of  administrative  units. 

5.  Studioo  in  agricultural  cooperative  extension. 

In  addition  to  the  course  in  evaluation,  candidates  should  be  offered 
opportunity  to  further  their  knowledge  through  research  studies  and 
current  problems  and  receive  some  direct  experience  in  problem  solv- 
ing thinking. 

The  remainder  of  the  core  are  regularly  established  courses  in  their 
respective  departments.  The  heads  of  these  departments  have  agreed 
that  these  courses  would  be  appropriate:  advanced  public  speaking, 

rural  community  organization  and  leadership,  and  agricultural  policy. 

The  school  and  departmental  organization  of  Purdue  University  has  resulted 
from  a long  period  of  evolution  of  educational  programs,  first  at  the  under- 
graduate and  professional  level  and  later  at  the  graduate  level.  This 
organization  does  not  always  lend  itself  to  a completely  rational  adminis- 
tration of  research  and  graduate  study.  Research  is  dynamic.  The  researcher 
seeks  a solution  to  his  problem  without  regard  to  the  fine  distinctions  of 
university  departmentalization.  The  complex  interrelationships  between  the 
pure  and  applied  sciences  furnish  many  examples  of  problems  of  this  type. 
Increasingly,  the  applied  sciences  lean  on  the  underlying  sciences.  Mathe- 
matics and  the  physical  sciences  are  playing  a role  in  the  biological  and 
social  sciences  not  dreamed  of  a few  years  ago. 

1.  The  Graduate  School  must  retain  an  organization  sufficiently  fluid  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  research  and  graduate  programs  which  make 
use  of  all  the  appropriate  resources  of  the  University.  This  can  be 
accomplished  within  the  administrative  framework  of  the  University 
without  constant  reorganization,  to  the  extent  that  administrators  and 
research  leaders  are  willing  to  put  the  interests  of  the  student  and 
the  problem  above  departmental  interests. 

In  a plan  of  organization  for  interdepartmental  committees,  which  follows, 
two  distinct  patterns  are  recognized: 

a.  Inter-di,B<rtpl  Here  a team  approach  to  a problem  is  most 

effective.  It  involves  particular  persons  who  can  contribute  to 
the  problem.  In  soma  instances  the  ordinary  student  advisory  com- 
mittee can  serve  this  purpose.  In  other  cases,  a research  program 
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or  a series  of  related  student  programs  require  a more  formal  and 
continuing  organization*  Examples  are  environmental  physiology, 
nuclear  engineering  and  food  technology. 

b*  Intra-dlscinl  inarv.  Here  the  persons  interested  are  separated  by 
departmental  organization.  This  may  come  about  because  of  a 
departmental  separation  of  the  pure  and  applied  academic  and  research 
programs.  It  may  come  about  through  departmental  organization 
related  to  professional  education.  In  the  graduate  school  there  are 
numerous  areas  that  can  be  roughly  defined  as  disciplines  or  emerg- 
ing disciplines,  not  now  having  departmental  status.  The  staff  may 
be  separated  in  several  departments  of  the  university.  These  staff 
members  may  and  usually  do  have  research  interests  more  closely 
related  to  those  of  persons  in  other  departments  than  to  the  interests 
of  their  other  associates  in  the  department  to  which  they  are  attached. 
Examples  are  plant  physiology  and  nutrition,  microbiology  and  genetics. 

The  sole  puxpose  of  these  committees  is  to  organize  the  resources  of  the 
university  around  students  and  problems.  They  should  be  kept  as  informal 
as  possible.  Once  the  program  is  established,  the  formal  aspect  of  the 
committee  should  become  less  important,  and  informal  day-to-day  cooperation 
should  replace  it. 

As  I see  it,  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  interdisciplining  idea  is 
that  the  extension  major  would  not  have  a "home"  in  extension.  His  "home" 
would  be  in  one  of  the  other  departments  of  the  university. 

2.  Personnel  Training  Laboratory.  The  new  extension  workers1  workshop 

and  all  other  workshops  and  short  courses  shall  be  a part  of  the  train- 
ing laboratory. 

a.  New  extension  workers'  workshop. 

This  will  be  a two-week  workshop  to  be  held  immediately  following 
the  Indiana  State  Fair  in  the  fall.  This  workshop  will  place 
emphasis  on  basic,  oral,  and  written  communications,  as  well  as 
principles  and  practices  of  extension  work.  This  will  be  the 
Indiana  way  of  perpetuating  the  NPAC  original  workshop. 

b.  Workshop  in  oral  communications. 

This  will  be  a one-week  workshop.  It  may  alternate  with  other 
workshops  offered  on  an  annual  basis.  The  content  will  stress 
oral  communications,  the  interview,  the  farm  and  home  visit,  the 
audience,  and  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  talks. 

c.  Workshop  in  written  communications. 

This  will  be  a one-week  workshop.  Eventually  it  should  alternate 
with  other  spring  workshops.  The  survey  mentioned  above  shows  that 
more  people  are  asking  for  help  in  written  communications  than  in 
all  other  areas  combined. 
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d.  Workshop  in  audio-visual  aids. 

Eventually  a workshop  in  audio-visual  aids  will  be  offered 
alternately  with  other  spring  workshops. 

e.  A workshop  in  measurement  and  evaluation. 

Uteacx 

A specialized  extension  library  could  provide  a comple te  record  of  all 
aspects  of  the  extension  service.  In  the  beginning,  however,  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  extension  workers  would  be  met.  These  needs  lie  in 
such  non-agricultural  areas  as  audio-visual  aids,  techniques  of  teaching, 
behavior,  communications  and  the  like. 

Perhaps  one  of  our  greatest  needs  in  agricultural  and  home  economics 
extension  is  a systematic  program  of  evaluation.  We  have  already  sug- 
gested a course  of  study  in  evaluation.  In  addition,  we  need  to  coordinate 
whatever  evaluation  is  going  on  in  the  State  and  also  develop  new  programs 
of  evaluation.  No  doubt  it  would  be  wise  to  employ  a full  time  person 
trained  both  in  measurement  and  evaluation  and  in  agriculture  who  could 
devote  his  time  to  designing  evaluation  measures  and  programs,  teaching, 
and  assisting  in  individual  and  comity  staff  problems. 

Administration  and  Supervision 

The  training  program  must,  of  course,  be  administered.  The  emphasis  for 
the  moment  is  meant  to  be  on  supervision. 

In  checking  a mileage  map  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  I find  that  at  least 
16  county  seats  lie  within  a radius  of  approximately  50  miles  of  the 
Purdue  campus.  Over  a period  of  time,  it  should  be  possible  to  develop 
some  of  these  counties  into  training  counties.  This  would  make  possible 
careful  supervision  of  both  trainers  and  trainees.  It  would  also  be 
possible  to  include  in  the  trainees  contract  the  provision  that  he  may 
take  daytime  classes  at  Purdue  as  long  as  he  is  in  a training  county. 

Thus,  a trainee  would  be  able  to  complete  requirements  for  the  degrees  by 
serving  in  a training  county  far  one  year  and  spending  one  semester  on 
campus.  This  plan,  of  course,  would  not  exclude  continuation  of  study 
by  those  in  other  counties  nor  continuation  of  study  after  leaving  a 
training  county.  We  might  anticipate  that  it  would  take  several  years  to 
put  this  kind  of  plan  into  full  operation. 

In  summary,  we  hope  to  continue  the  use  of  NPAC  communications  materials 
in  the  annual  workshops  for  new  workers.  Workshops  on  skills  will  be 
offered  according  to  need  and  demand.  But  in  the  main  we  shall  keep 
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long-tarn)  goals  in  mind,  leading  in  the  direction  of  both  an  undergraduate 
and  a graduate  program  which  should  broaden  the  base  of  preparation,  raise 
the  standards  of  recruitment  and  selection,  and  ultimately  enhance  the 
services  of  agricultural  and  home  economics  extension. 

Just  a few  words  about  the  NPAC  training  program.  This  program  has  seen 
a great  beginning  in  stirring  up  interest  in  communications  and  some  of 
the  basic  principles  related  to  it.  But  it  is  only  a beginning.  Some 
means  must  be  found  to  continue  the  good  work  and  to  build  on  the  founda- 
tion already  laid.  Perhaps  some  committee,  agency,  or  task  farce  will  be 
ready  to  take  up  when  NPAC  ceases  to  exist.  I,  far  example,  would  hate 
to  see  a period  placed  after  the  very  sketchy  introduction  that  has  been 
made  to  nhow  we  learn. " If  someone  else  asks  me  "what  does  a farmer  do?n 
and  I say,  nhe  milks  caws,”  period,  you  would  not  accept  that  as  a very 
satisfactory  or  complete  answer.  To  say  that  we  learn  through  the  senses 
and  by  means  of  association  is  to  say  extremely  little  about  learning. 

There  are  no  ready-made  answers  on  the  next  step.  I am  sure  that  all  the 
states  would  welcome  guidance  and  leadership.  The  answers  must  evolve 
through  much  study  and  discussion.  In  order  to  help  my  own  thinking  about 
giving  some  continuity  to  what  NPAC  has  begun,  I have  jotted  down  one  or 
two  suggestions. 

1.  Organize  a body  to  give  permanence  to  the  communications  training 
idea. 

2.  Develop  a workshop  unit  on  the  teaching-learning  process.  This  could 
in  part  be  oriented  about  the  problem-solving  technique.  Inevitably 
this  in  turn  would  lead  us  back  to  more  basic  principles  of  learning, 
group  process,  and  social  action.  To  help  integrate  this  subject 
matter  on  problem  solving,  certain  techniques  could  be  planned  and 
deliberately  taught.  It  could  be  a teaching  skills  workshop  based 
upon  sound  principles  of  learning. 

3.  Perhaps  some  individual  or  individuals,  trained  in  teaching,  imbued 
with  the  communications  idea,  and  familiar  with  what  has  been  done 
by  NPAC  and  by  the  States,  should  be  available  to  visit  the  States, 
share  their  problems,  and  assist  them  in  further  implementation. 

4.  That  some  plan  or  organization  make  it  possible  for  those  persons 
in  the  states  directly  responsible  far  training  to  meet  together  at 
reasonably  frequent  intervals  to  exchange  experiences  and  share  new 
ideas. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  BRIDGES  TO  EFFECTIVE  TEACHING 

by 

Marvin  D.  Glock 

Professor  of  Rural  Education  and 
Director,  University  Testing  and  Service  Bureau 
School  of  Education,  Cornell  University 


I*  Concepts  must  be  formed  by  the  learner  himself  and  out  of  his  own 
experiences* 

The  teacher  cannot  give  the  learner  a concept*  He  must  structure 
the  learning  situation  so  that  the  individual  can  learn  the  new  in 
terms  of  what  he  has  already  learned* 

Evaluation  of  learning  based  on  the  learner1 s ability  to  verbalize 
what  he  has  read  or  heard  is  not  a valid  indication  that  it  is 
meaningful  to  him* 

II*  Problem  solving  can  be  taught* 

A problem  may  be  defined  as  a situation  in  which  there  is  a need 
for  an  individual  to  resolve  a situation  for  which  he  has  no  accept- 
able behavior*  Emphasis  seems  to  be  placed  on  reproductive  thinking* 
That  is,  the  learner  attempts  to  fit  past  behavior  to  new  situations* 
Past  experience  is  important  in  problem  solution;  however  it  can 
prevent  creative  thought  because  our  attention  is  diverted  from  the 
goal* 

IH.  Transfer  of  learning  must  be  provided  for  in  our  teaching* 

There  are  two  theories  which  explain  how  learning  from  one  situation 
transfers  to  another  - the  theory  of  identical  components  and  the 
theory  of  generalization*  In  the  former,  the  elements  from  one  situ- 
ation transfer  to  another  as  being  able  to  shift  either  of  two  cars 
if  they  have  standard  shifts*  The  second  theory  suggests  that  a 
generalization  learned  in  one  situation  may  be  applied  to  another* 

The  faster  one  drives  the  greater  will  be  the  impact  in  the  case  of  a 
collision* 

The  important  factor  in  teaching  for  transfer  is  that  we  cannot  assume 
that  because  an  individual  has  learned  that  he  will  apply  his  newly 
gained  information  to  his  daily  living*  Therefore,  it  is  important 
that  we  make  every  effort  to  show  how  it  may  be  applied  in  numerous 
and  varied  situations* 
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IV.  Retention  is  basic  to  further  learning  and  it  can  be  improved. 

We  forget  because  new  learning  interferes  with  the  old.  After  a 
learning  experience  we  forget  more  per  unit  of  time  immediately 
after  a learning  experience  than  for  any  other  like  unit  of  time 
in  the  future.  Therefore,  we  should  encourage  the  learner  to 
think  through  what  he  has  learned  immediately. 

As  teachers  we  have  an  obligation  to  make  learning  meaningful  and 
thorough.  Showing  numerous  and  varied  possibilities  for  application 
retards  forgetting.  Emphasizing  the  results  of  application  also 
promotes  retention. 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD  TEACHING 
t>7 

Sanford  S#  Atwood,  Provost 
Cornell  University 


When  we  think  of  good  teaching,  we  usually  are  inclined  to  shift  the 
emphasis  to  good  teachers # It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  process  from 
the  personality  that  is  involved# 

And  when  any  of  us  tries  to  recall  the  images  of  the  good  teachers  he  has 
known,  it  may  become  difficult  to  relate  this  to  another  personfs  experi- 
ence# But  this  is  the  only  way  that  I know  for  us  to  reach  a meeting  of 
minds.  Therefore,  in  order  to  find  a common  ground  for  our  group  think- 
ing here  today,  I propose  to  start  from  the  basis  of  your  and  my  personal 
experiences#  If  I can  take  a few  minutes  to  recount  my  own  reactions  to 
some  of  the  best  teachers  I have  known,  this  may  stimulate  your  own  memory 
and  we  may  be  able  to  arrive  at  a few  generalizations# 

I tried  to  remember  all  of  my  grade  school  teachers,  but  only  one  name  and 
one  grade  stood  out  clearly  over  the  rest#  It  was  Miss  Voss,  who  taught 
the  second  grade  in  the  Washington  School  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin#  As 
I remember  the  progression  through  those  first  six  grades,  it  was  reason- 
able and  orderly,  with  the  expected  increments  in  arithmetic,  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  geography,  etc#  But  why  does  Miss  Voss  stand  out?  I 
think  it  is  because  she  was  sensitive,  helpful,  and  trying  hard  to  cater 
to  each  pupil fs  individual  needs  and  interests#  Hers  was  not  a mass 
approach  to  grinding  out  assignments#  Instead,  her  teaching  was  inspira- 
tional in  opening  new  vistas  and  new  challenges  for  sensitive  7 and  8-year 
olds#  She  was  helpful  in  stimulating  the  self-motivation  that  becomes 
the  key  to  almost  everyone  *s  progress# 

Similarly  in  high  school,  only  one  or  two  names  stand  out  as  distinctly 
superior#  The  highlight  was  Marjorie  Davis#  In  succession  she  taught  me 
advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry#  In  addition  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  have  Miss  Davis  as  a home  room  advisor  throughout  the 
three  years  in  senior  high  school#  Her  good  counsel  and  encouragement 
were  important  influences  in  helping  to  make  right  decisions  in  those 
many  areas  that  were  so  vitally  important  in  the  final  years  of  high 
school#  But  her  most  important  influence  was  in  the  high  and  rigorous 
standards  that  ware  maintained  in  her  teaching  of  subject  matter#  Not 
only  did  she  enforce  the  incessant  drill  that  was  essential  to  the  mas- 
tery and  retention  of  mathematics,  but  in  addition  she  made  us  want  to 
learn  well  the  many  practical  uses  of  a tool  subject  that  would  serve  us 
the  rest  of  our  lives#  We  had  confidence  in  her  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  we  took  pride  in  turning  out  good  work  for  a person  who  was  demanding 
and  exacting  of  the  maximum  of  each  student* 3 ability# 
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In  singling  out  Miss  Davis,  I don’t  mean  to  slight  the  other  good  high 
school  teachers.  There  was  Johnny  Arbuthnot,  for  example,  who  had  taught 
physics  to  all  my  family  before  me  - my  father,  my  mother,  and  my  sister. 
His  stem  discipline  was  coupled  with  a sensitive  understanding  of  indi- 
viduals, and  his  complete  up-to-dateness  of  approach  through  a lifetime 
of  high  school  teaching  provided  inspiration  to  want  to  do  likewise.  And 
there  was  Edna  Taylor  with  her  love  of  literature  and  stem  principles  of 
granmar;  and  Annie  Plumb  who  somehow  pulled  us  through  four  years  of 
Latin. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  every  teacher  in  high  school  to  be  equally 
effective  with  every  student.  Most  of  us  are  fortunate  if  time  and  place 
coincide  to  allow  at  least  one  such  great  teacher  to  set  the  wheels  in 
motion  for  continued,  self -generated  power. 

In  college  years  it  was  quite  different  for  ms,  and  it  probably  was  for 
you,  too.  By  then  we  were  self-propelled,  and  we  knew  it.  The  teacher’s 
job  was  somehow  to  challenge.  At  first  this  took  the  fom  of  admiring, 
for  example,  the  systematic  intricacies  of  calculus  and  of  trying  to  emu- 
late John  Mayor  in  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject;  or  of  recognizing 
the  important  value  of  writing  clearly  and  concisely  under  the  tutelage 
of  Charlotte  Wood.  Further  dignity  to  the  subject  of  English  was  con- 
veyed by  Mr.  Quintana,  and  he  almost  convinced  me  that  I should  be  an 
English  major.  But  in  the  meantime  I had  listened  to  George  Bryan’s  lec- 
tures in  botany.  Here  was  a chance  to  use  both  writing  and  mathematics. 

It  was  a scientific  subject  with  its  precise  and  orderly  way  of  thinking, 
full  of  so  much  already  known  but  also  so  many  questions  not  yet  answered. 

Later  when  I began  my  graduate  major  in  plant  cytology  with  Charles  E. 
Allen,  one  of  the  finest  scholars  I have  ever  known,  I wondered  why  I 
could  have  been  so  inspired  by  Bryan’s  elementary  teaching.  But  this  is 
just  the  point.  One  mind  challenges  us  at  one  stage  in  our  development, 
but  he  is  replaced  at  a later  stage  by  yet  another.  So  it  was,  each  add- 
ing something  new.  There  was  Norman  Neal,  who  so  effectively  demonstrated 
the  hard  work  along  with  the  genuine  rewards  that  might  come  from  original 
research.  And  there  was  the  visiting  professor.  Dr.  Goulden,  who  showed 
us  the  neatness  and  the  effectiveness  of  biometry,  as  a then  relatively 
new  tool  in  research. 

The  important  element  in  college  or  university  teaching  seems  to  be  this 
ability  to  make  one  want  to  think.  It  can  be  done  in  different  ways. 

Well  do  I remember  the  postdoctoral  course  I had  with  Professor  Sne decor. 
His  method  was  partly  to  confuse  and  then,  with  adroit  assistance,  clear 
the  way  for  the  same  reasoning  that  had  developed  the  subject  in  the  first 
place. 

This  is  probably  enough  from  the  autobiographical  side.  The  details 
needn’t  concern  you,  but  I hope  the  train  of  thought  has  helped  you  to 
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reflect  on  your  own  individual  experiences  with  great  teachers.  Who 
affected  you  most  in  grade  school?  Who  kindled  your  interest  in  high 
school?  Who  was  your  idol  when  you  first  went  to  college,  and  who  gave 
you  the  inspiration  for  your  after  commencement  learning  that  is  most 
important  to  all  of  us? 

Answaring  these  questions  individually,  we  undoubtedly  arrive  at  some 
consensus  of  the  characteristics  of  good  teachers.  Such  characteristics 
cover  a wide  range,  however,  and  may  not  be  counon  to  all  teachers  whom 
we  have  remembered. 

Oh  a few  points  we  certainly  would  agree.  A teacher  who  is  very  effec- 
tive at  one  level,  may  not  be  effective  at  another.  Similarly,  a teacher 
who  is  able  to  reach  a certain  type  of  student  may  have  little  influence 
on  the  student  sitting  beside  him.  The  more  we  reflect  on  this  process, 
the  more  wondrous  it  becomes.  With  all  the  human  vagaries  of  being  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  itfs  a wonder  that  we  establish  effec- 
tive communication  between  teacher  and  student  as  often  as  we  do. 

Another  fact  that  emerges  as  almost  self-evident  is  the  problem  of  the 
student  himself.  Obviously  a teacher fs  effectiveness  is  conditioned  in 
large  part  by  the  quality  of  the  student  - and  if  this  argument  is  car- 
ried to  the  extreme,  we  would  have  to  conclude  that  the  really  top  drawer 
student  can  teach  himself  effectively,  irrespective  of  the  help  of  any 
teacher.  We  have  found,  however,  that  teachers  and  classes  and  courses 
and  curricula  are  the  most  efficient  way  of  getting  to  the  desired  goal 
with  most  people. 

If  we  accept  the  thesis  that  good  teachers  are  likely  to  be  most  effec- 
tive with  good  students,  we  might  reason  that  this  is  the  area  in  which 
all  good  teachers  should  devote  their  efforts.  In  this  way  we  would 
maximize  the  learning  process  for  each  generation,  but  it  would  not 
accomplish  our  democratic  objective  of  training  each  person,  whatever  his 
capabilities,  to  the  maxi  imam  usefulness  of  those  capabilities.  And  fur- 
thermore, we  have  no  way  to  predict  the  outcome  of  this  complicated 
interaction  between  teacher  and  student.  So  we  end  up  with  a system  of 
trying  to  provide  the  best  possible  teachers  and  hoping  that  somehow  in 
the  shuffle  each  student  will  be  able  to  make  the  proper  contacts  that 
will  have  the  desired  results. 

At  this  point  I am  certain  that  some  of  you  are  wondering  why  Ifve  led 
you  off  into  these  timeworn  platitudes  and  generalities  when,  after  all, 
the  educators  have  been  able  to  catalog  the  specific  qualitites  that 
make  for  good  teaching  and  have  written  whole  books  about  them.  Oh  yes, 
Ivve  seen  such  tabulations.  Ifve  been  subjected  to  such  questionnaires 
about  my  own  teaching,  and  Ifve  had  to  rate  my  colleagues  on  these 
standard  score  sheets.  And  I certainly  admit  that  some  measures  of  this 
sort  are  helpful  guides  - but  only  guides. 
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For  example,  we  would  have  to  admit  that  some  respectable  standards 
of  personal  appearance  should  be  a requirement.  But  interestingly 
enough,  we  frown  less  on  the  eccentric  in  college  teaching  than  in  grade 
school  teaching.  Sometimes  these  variances  in  personal  appearance  pro- 
vide interesting  distraction,  but  they  are  usually  overlooked.  Well  do 
I recall  the  university  economics  class  that  used  to  place  bets  as  to 
whether  or  not  Professor  Kiekhoferfs  wig  would  shift  during  the  lecture, 
but  this  diversion  didnft  interfere  with  Kiekhofer  being  a great  and 
effective  teacher  for  many  students. 

Often  we  place  great  stress  on  the  method  of  presentation.  We  say  that 
the  man  must  have  his  thoughts  well  organized,  that  he  must  speak  in  a 
pleasant  and  sincere  manner,  and  that  he  must  employ  all  the  modem 
teaching  aids  at  his  command.  We  may  even  measure  his  course  by  the 
reams  of  mimeographed  notes  that  he  distributes,  by  the  boxes  of  slides 
that  he  shows,  or  by  the  ingenious  gadgets  that  he  has  developed  to  en- 
liven the  demonstrations. 

Really,  though,  how  important  are  these  somewhat  superficial  measures  in 
comparison  with  the  basic  subject  matter  that  is  presented.  On  a 
weighted  scale,  what  value  would  we  place  on  knowledge,  per  se,  of  the 
subject?  A common  comment  by  students  is  that  the  professor  sure  knows 
his  subject  but  that  he  doesn9t  know  how  to  teach  it.  This  criticism 
loses  some  of  its  force,  however,  when  we  reverse  the  emphasis.  How 
effective  is  the  teacher  who  has  mastered  all  the  methods  and  procedures 
but  who  doesnvt  know  his  subject  well  enough  to  command  respect.  No,  in 
my  scale  of  good  teachers,  I must  place  primary  emphasis  on  knowing  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  is  known  about  the  subject  before  attempting  to 
teach  it  and  then  presenting  it  with  enthusiasm.  The  exact  method  then 
doesnft  make  so  much  difference,  since  the  contact  with  the  student  under 
these  circumstances  is  lasting.  If  the  contact  has  depended  mainly  on 
fascination  of  method,  without  adequate  subject  matter,  the  effect  is 
transitory,  to  say  the  least. 

Knowing  your  subject  "cold”  doesnft  mean,  of  course,  that  you f 11  always 
be  able  to  answer  every  question  adequately.  There  are  many  occasions 
when  itfs  better  to  reply,  "I  donft  know,  but  here9s  how  we  might  try  to 
find  the  answer."  To  be  sure,  any  presentation  of  subject  matter  should 
be  made  in  as  interesting  a manner  as  possible,  but  this  doesn9t  justify 
an  approach  that  implies  that  everything  is  known  about  the  subject. 

Instead  there  must  be  an  element  of  stimulating  thinking  about  what  is 
not  known.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  One  of  Cornell 9 s great  teachers 
was  Professor  Fraser.  He  taught  the  beginning  genetics  course  in  a 
superb  manner,  but  he  left  the  impression  with  some  students  that  the 
last  word  had  been  written  about  genetics.  Fortunately, for  the  eager 
research  minds  in  the  department,  Fraser 9s  influence  was  more  than  counter- 
acted by  Dr.  Emerson,  who  could  start  from  the  clear-cut,  wall  organized 
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presentations  of  Fraser  and  subsequently  develop  an  attitude  of  inquiry 
into  the  unknown  that,  in  turn,  made  him  one  of  our  really  great  teachers 
of  graduate  students. 

Sometimes  we  lean  on  supposedly  more  absolute  measures  of  a teacherfs 
worth.  We  may  review  the  increasing  (or  decreasing)  popularity  of  an 
elective  course  as  measured  by  enrollment,  or  we  may  poll  student  reaction 
about  their  teachers.  How  much  better  it  would  be  if  we  would  poll  the 
reaction  twenty-five  years  after  the  course  was  completed.  But  that  is 
usually  too  late  even  for  special  bonus  payments  as  rewards.  Neverthe- 
less this  may  have  possibilities.  The  process  would  be  comparable  to 
the  geneticist  fs  use  of  a progeny  test  to  effectively  measure  the  geno- 
type. If  we  could  somehow  evaluate  a teacher  in  terms  of  how  well  his 
students  succeeded  after  ten  or  twenty  years,  we  might  at  least  be  able 
to  promote  a more  justifiable  system  of  salary  differentials  for  the 
senior  staff. 

We  have  mentioned  several  characteristics  that  are  proper  to  include  in 
any  selection  index  for  good  teachers,  but  so  far  we  havenft  considered, 
except  by  inference,  probably  the  most  important  one.  It  might  be 
labeled  "attitude  of  mind.”  By  example,  every  great  teacher  tries  to 
convey  this  concept.  But  it*s  intangible  in  its  nature  and  it*s  diffi- 
cult to  measure  in  the  student.  If  the  student  does  emerge  from  the 
experience  with  a broader  and  more  purposeful  attitude,  it  won*t  make  too 
much  difference  as  to  exactly  what  or  how  many  details  of  subject  matter 
he  retained  because  now  hefs  on  his  own.  And  so  we  come  back  to  the 
student  as  the  real  measure  of  a teacher.  This  is  evident  at  all  levels 
but  assumes  special  importance  in  the  case  of  graduate  students.  On 
another  occasion  I attempted  to  specify  the  four  dimensions  for  measuring 
the  success  of  graduate  student  training  and,  in  brief,  they  were  listed 
as: 

I.  Length  - specialty 

Extent  of  authority  or  general  conpetence  in  major  study: 

How  thorough. 

How  exhaustive. 

How  original. 

How  significant. 

II.  Breadth  (or  width)  - allied  fields 

Competence  in  minor  or  corollary  subjects: 

Largeness  or  liberality  of  views. 

Width  of  outlook  and  interpretation. 

Range,  scope,  or  comprehension. 

Extensive  versus  intensive. 
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Ill*  Depth 

Perspective  or  profoundness* 

Human  application* 

Relation  to  everything  else* 

Penetrance  (from  genetics)* 

IV*  Fourth  dimension  - persistence  over  time 

Permanent  value  to  an  advancing  civilization. 

Value  tomorrow  - either  as  building  blocks  or  for 
direct  use* 

In  shifting  the  emphasis  to  these  intangible  measures  of  the  student 
product  over  time,  I donft  mean  to  imply  that  there  aren»t  immediate 
problems  for  the  administrator  in  evaluating  teachers*  Take  the  matter 
of  salary  increases  or  promotions  that  must  be  decided  on  a day  to  day 
basis.  What  criteria  do  you  use?  As  a rough  rule  of  thumb,  I try  to 
think  through  the  following  steps: 

1*  Total  staff  needs  in  department  - place  of  individual  in  total 
teaching  and  research  program  considered  essential  in  that 
field. 

2.  Opportunities  for  growth  - proportion  of  tenure  professors, 
age  distribution,  and  need  for  expansion* 

3*  Specific  qualifications: 

a*  Academic  background  - degrees* 
b.  Training  - type  and  quality, 
c*  Experience  - both  in  and  outside* 
d*  Teaching* 

e.  Member  of  university  community. 

No  matter  how  careful  we  are,  however,  in  the  selection  of  good  teachers 
for  promotion,  this  is  only  part  of  the  job  as  far  as  insuring  good 
results*  In  addition,  we  must  constantly  be  at  work  to  encourage  teachers 
in  their  continued  growth  and  development*  Take  the  problem  of  subject 
matter  alone*  The  teacher  who  doesnft  make  a constant  effort  to  keep  his 
teaching  up  to  date  rapidly  becomes  less  effective  and  useful*  All  of 
us  have  witnessed  many  times  the  promising  young  teacher  who  seems  to  go 
stale  or  at  least  not  progress  in  his  teaching*  How  much  of  this  is  his 
own  fault  and  how  much  can  be  attributed  to  our  not  having  provided  a 
congenial  environment  for  growth?  This,  of  course,  varies  with  the  indi- 
vidual case*  But  in  order  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  poor  environment 
being  to  blame,  we  must  provide  all  the  necessary  conditions,  such  as 
regular  inservice  training  programs,  leaves  for  further  study  or  other 
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forms  of  development  and  effective  communication  between  staff  members 
at  all  levels. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain,  namely,  the  inevitability  of  change, 
both  in  the  individual  teacher  and  in  the  system  of  which  he  is  a part. 
This  fact  was  emphasized  by  Dexter  Perkins,  our  John  L.  Senior  Pro- 
fessor of  American  Civilization  at  Cornell,  when  he  delivered  his  presi- 
dential address  to  the  American  Historical  Association  last  winter.  If 
we  keep  this  fact  in  mind  with  the  selection  and  promotion  of  each  of 
our  teachers  we  can  maximize  the  potentialities  in  the  changing  system 
itself.  Changes  in  the  system  are  certain  to  come,  whether  it  be  to 
increased  television  for  instruction  or  to  more  automation  in  the  grading 
of  exams  and  keeping  records.  The  problem  is  really  to  encourage 
change  and,  in  the  process,  to  develop  great  teachers.  In  this  way  we 
can  dignify  the  teaching  profession  and  better  meet  the  increasing 
challenge  before  us. 

Let  me  close  by  quoting  the  summary  paragraph  from  Professor  Perkins f 
address.  He  was  talking  to  historians,  as  one  teacher  talking  to 
another.  His  message  seems  equally  applicable  to  all  of  us  who  would 
strive  to  be  good  teachers. 

"And  what  we  teach  will  be  more  than  knowledge.  Knowledge  we 
must  have,  and  have  in  growing  measure  - the  fruit  of  an  ever 
exploring  mind,  the  product  of  a restlessly  inquiring  spirit. 

But  in  addition  we  shall  be  influential  in  proportion  as  we  think 
about  the  values  that  we  wish  to  communicate  as  well  as  about  the 
facts  that  we  wish  to  communicate.  We  must  make  the  past  more 
vivid  and  the  quality  of  manfs  adventure  more  deeply  understood; 
we  must  interpret  the  past  broadly,  in  the  spirit  of  a man  to 
whom  nothing  human  is  alien;  we  need  not  be  afraid  to  speak  of 
moral  values,  to  be  sensitive  and  compassionate,  or  to  exalt 
wisdom  and  goodness;  we  must  set  the  example  of  a sound  intel- 
lectual and  moral  balance,  of  a broad  view  of  human  values;  we 
must  make  the  processes  of  the  mind  in  seeking  truth  so  fair,  so 
understanding  of  various  opinions  and  yet  so  clear  that  they  will 
command  respect  and  deserve  imitation.  And,  if  we  do  these  things, 
the  classroom  will  be  more  than  a lecture  place,  more  than  a 
preparation  for  examinations,  and  more  than  the  medium  for  com- 
municating facts  that  will  soon  be  forgotten;  it  will  be  an  abiding 
influence  in  the  life  of  the  great  nation  to  which  we  belong  and  a 
source  of  light  to  the  generations  that  sit  at  our  feet.  It  will 
be  a vital  part  of  life  itself." 
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THE  CASE  OF  METHOD  TEACHING 
Notes  on  Discussion  Led  by 
Edward  V.  Pope 

Extension  Specialist  in  Child  Development 
and  Parent  Education 
Federal  Extension  Service 


Life  situation  materials  are  useful  for  training  purposes.  As  leaders 
of  training  you  are  concerned  with  how  well  you  can  do  the  training  job. 
The  case  method  is  an  additional  tool  for  use  in  teaching  to  supplement 
lectures,  discussions,  and  other  tools. 

In  our  considerations  of  the  case  method  today  you  will  take  two  roles— 
that  of  the  trainer  and  that  of  the  agent  being  trained.  In  this  period 
as  an  example  we  will  use  the  case  method  to  help  agents  learn  how  to 
make  an  effective  visit.  The  case  we  will  use  is  one  written  by  Ken 
Warner,  which  we  will  call  the  Jepson  Case. 

As  we  read  the  case  story,  letfs  consider  this  question:  "What  are  the 

problems  that  are  important  in  this  case?  What  needs  working  on?" 

Then  we  will  establish  some  basic  principles  against  which  to  examine 
the  approaches  the  agent  might  make  through  the  home  visit. 

Feelings  toward  people  show  themselves  in  the  way  we  work  with  people 
or  act  toward  them.  Training  in  techniques  may  be  a veneer.  We  need 
to  consider  attitudes  as  a basis  of  teaching.  The  case  we  have  used 
today  presents  an  opportunity  to  look  at  attitudes  as  well  as  techniques. 

The  steps  in  the  case  method,  as  used  in  this  discussion,  were: 

1.  An  introductory  statement  by  the  discussion  leader,  stressing 
the  importance  of  life  situation  materials  in  training,  and 
outlining  briefly  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
discussion. 

2.  Passing  out  copies  of  the  Jepson  case. 

3.  Reading  aloud  part  I of  the  Jepson  case  by  members  of  the 
group. 

4.  Small  group  discussions  (15  minutes)  on  the  question:  "What 

are  the  most  important  problems  in  this  situation?" 

5.  Small  groups  report.  Discussion  leader  writes  problems  on 
blackboard,  dividing  them  into  two  groups: 

a.  Problems  facing  the  Jepson  family. 

b.  Problems  facing  the  home  demonstration  agent  in  working 
with  Mrs.  Jepson. 
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During  this  process  the  leader  encouraged  the  group  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  distinguishing  between  these  two  types 
of  problems,  and  of  being  guided  by  the  priorities  in  Mrs* 
Jepson*s  mind. 

6.  (The  following  is  a digest  of  the  discussion  growing  out  of 
the  analysis  of  the  Jepson  case.)  In  order  to  do  the  latter, 
the  agent  must  be  able  to: 

a.  Listen  sympathetically  and  be  sensitive  to  the  feelings 
being  expressed. 

b.  Work  hard  at  trying  to  understand  the  causes  of  problems 
in  the  past  and  present  experiences  of  the  other  person 
as  she  has  interpreted  them.  (Her  interpretation  might 
be  quite  different  than  the  agent fs.) 

c.  Avoid  judging  as  "good”  or  "bad”  the  otherfs  attempts  to 
solve  his  problems.  Instead,  try  to  understand  why  he 
chose  one  way  rather  than  another,  or  why  he  finds  it  dif- 
ficult to  decide  on  any  way. 

(By  doing  these  three  things,  the  agent  is  conveying  two  atti- 
tudes which  are  crucial  in  establishing  mutual  confidence: 

(l)  Sympathetic  friendliness,  which  helps  the  other  to  feel 
secure;  (2)  respect  for  the  otherfs  integrity  and  inte  Hinge  nee 
which  helps  him  to  build  self-respect  and  confidence.) 

d.  Be  willing  and  able  to  give  suggestions  and  assistance  of 
immediate  and  practical  usefulness: 

(1)  When  appropriate  to  the  readiness  of  the  other  per- 
son. (People  are  sometimes  not  ready  for  help  when 
we  think  they  should  be. 

(2)  When  the  chances  are  great  that  the  help  will  increase 
the  otherfs  skill  in  problem-solving,  rather  than  his 
dependence  on  the  agent  for  "the  answers;"  or 

(3)  When  it  is  apparent  that  an  early  "success  experience" 
in  the  relationship  between  the  agent  and  the  other 
person  is  necessary  in  establishing  or  maintaining 
mutual  confidence.  In  other  words,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  agent  to  prove  that  "he  has  something  to 
offer." 

e.  Be  able  to  talk  with,  not  to,  the  other  person  in  such  a 
way  as  to  help  him  to  think  more  clearly  about: 


(1)  What  he  wants. 

(2)  Whether  his  wants  are  realistic  in  the  light  of  his 
situation. 

(3)  How  his  wants  are  related  to  the  wants  of  others  who 
are  important  to  him. 

(4)  Alternative  ways  of  moving  toward  the  achievement  of 
his  wants  as  he  progressively  better  understands  them. 

(It  is  in  this  process  of  analyzing  his  wants  in  the  light  of 
realities  and  of  the  desires  of  others  that  a person  moves 
from  the  level  of  expressing  "wants”  to  the  level  of  a better 
understanding  of  his  "real  needs.”  By  aiding  in  this  process 
the  agent  helps  the  other  person  increase  his  self -under- 
standing and  thus  his  ability  to  see  clearly  the  real  nature 
of  the  problem  situation.) 

f . Be  ready  to  give  support  and  approval  to  the  effort  the  other 
person  makes  at  all  stages  in  his  attempts  to  deal  with  his 
problems.  In  other  words,  give  sincere  praise  for  accom- 
plishments, not  only  when  they  are  finally  achieved,  but  also 
during  the  process  of  development. 

(The  agent  thus  helps  the  other  person  increasingly  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  attacking  problems  in  ways  that  (1)  enhance 
self-understanding  and  (2)  improve  relationships  with  other 
people  through  consideration  of  their  wants  and  needs.) 


(Copies  of  the  case  used  as  an  example  have  been  mailed  out  to  States  by 
Extension  Training  Branch,  with  the  request  that  the  State,  if  interested, 
duplicate  such  portions  of  the  story  as  are  useful  to  them.  The  title  is 
Farm  and  Home  Visits.) 
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OUR  STUDY  OF  FIELD  EXPERIENCE 
Notes  taken  on  talk  made  by 
Lucy  Allen 

Program  Director  for  Extension  Education 
University  of  California 


In  1953  the  University  of  California  started  its  first  course  in  exten- 
sion education.  To  date  there  have  been  88  students  in  the  course , 20 
percent  of  whom  have  become  extension  agents.  The  impetus  for  setting 
up  a field  experience  course  came  from  students  themselves.  In  four 
years  they  asked  for  an  opportunity  to  work  during  the  summer  in  exten- 
sion county  offices. 

Dr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Sutherland  of  the  Department  of  Education  prepared 
a questionnaire  l/to  get  data  from  States  concerning  the  field  experi- 
ence course  now  being  offered.  These  data  relate  to  the  structure  of 
the  programs  and  to  evaluation  of  the  courses.  Forty-six  States  and 
Territories  replied.  Of  the  46  replies,  25  indicated  they  have  such  a 
course;  9 are  for  home  demonstration  prospective  personnel  only;  2 are 
for  agricultural  prospective  personnel  only;  and  14  are  for  both.  The 
courses  for  the  home  demonstration  phase  have  been  going  on  longer;  16 
have  been  offered  for  more  than  5 years.  Of  the  courses  in  agriculture, 
10  have  been  offered  less  than  5 years. 

The  majority  of  the  courses  are  offered  during  the  summer  months.  In 
one  institution  the  course  is  strictly  postgraduate.  The  25  courses 
ranged  in  length  from  2 to  48  weeks;  most  generally  they  ware  8 to  12 
weeks  in  length. 

Prerequisites  vary  widely.  In  8 institutions  there  are  no  prerequisites, 
in  some  4 or  5 extension  courses  are  required.  It  is  doubtful  that  many 
extension  courses  would  be  of  greatest  value  to  students;  there  are 
other  types  of  courses  more  essential,  i.e.,  rural  sociology,  group 
dynamics,  public  speaking,  etc. 

About  one  half  of  the  students  who  complete  the  field  experience  courses 
enter  extension.  Ranges  reported  by  schools  were  from  17  to  100  percent 
of  home  economics  students  and  from  0 to  80  percent  of  agricultural 
students. 

In  all  but  6 States,  students  are  given  a salary  while  receiving  field 
experience  training.  The  home  demonstration  personnel  receive  less  than 

1/  For  full  report  see  "Field  Experience  Programs  for  Prospective  Agri- 
cultural  Extension  Workers,"  by  S.  S.  Sutherland  and  0.  E.  Thompson, 
University  of  California,  College  of  Agriculture,  Davis,  California. 
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the  agricultural  personnel*  The  sources  of  funds  varied;  however,  all 
but  4 institutions  indicated  that  salaries  cane  from  extension  funds* 

It  appears  that  in  States  where  courses  were  only  moderately  success- 
ful, salaries  were  low*  In  several  institutions  where  credit  is  given 
students  are  not  paid* 

There  seems  to  be  two  kinds  of  field  experience  in  operation:  (1)  one 

whose  purpose  is  recruitment  and  sane  orientation,  and  (2)  a more  exten- 
sive training  program* 

California  has  reached  these  conclusions  from  its  study* 


1*  Job  opportunities  must  be  appraised  before  allowing  enrollment 
in  the  field  experience  courses* 

2*  Trainer  agents  need  careful  selection  and  preparation* 

3*  Care  must  be  taken  that  students  are  not  exploited  with  chores* 

4*  Course  should  be  developed  cooperatively  by  agricultural  exten- 
sion and  academic  department  as  a regular  college  course  with 
credit*  It  should  be  recognised  as  a part  of  training  and  com- 
pensation should  be  provided  students* 

5*  There  should  be  little  time  between  the  completion  of  the  course 
and  employment . 

6*  Students  should  be  carefully  selected* 

7*  Trainer  agents  should  have  broad,  good  programs  and  be  care- 
fully trained* 

£•  Activities  planned  should  be  broad  and  the  training  period  be 
not  less  than  12  weeks* 

9*  The  course  should  have  adequate  supervision  from  the  college 
department  and  agricultural  extension* 
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AN  APPRAISAL  OF  OUR  INDUCTION  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


A Panel  Discussion 

E.  J.  Kreizinger,  Wash.,  Lucy  Allen,  Calif., 

F.  S.  Sloan,  N.  C.,  and  John  T.  Stone,  Mich. 


The  comments  of  the  panel  centered  on  these  points: 

I.  Role  of  the  Supervisor. 

Should  have  a part  in  selection. 

Helps  determine  training  location  and  make  necessary  arrangements 
with  county  staff. 

Follows  thorough  with  county  personnel  in  the  trainer  county  on 
progress  of  trainee;  determining  further  needs  for  training 
after  official  induction  training  period  is  completed. 

Helps  evaluate  training  program  and  makes  suggestions  for 
improvement. 

The  supervisor  is  the  key  person  in  training  - whether  it  is 
induction  or  inservice  training. 

Spends  time  with  trainee  before  they  go  to  the  trainer  county  to 
explain  objectives  of  training  period. 

Sees  that  necessary  forms  are  signed;  meets  State  staff  members; 
introduces  trainee  to  State  policies,  program,  organization 
and  procedures. 

H.  Role  of  Trainer  Agent 3. 

(This  should  be  a staff  function  with  the  county  chairman 
responsible  for  the  trainee  getting  an  integrated  training 
experience  in  teamwork.) 

They  should  have  had  training  in  training. 

They  have  seen  the  trainees*  applications. 

They  have  had  a letter  from  their  supervisor  indicating  areas 
of  particular  training  needed  based  on  inductee's  background 
and  experience. 

They  have  a training  outline  to  follow. 

Following  above,  the  trainer  agents: 

Are  responsible  for  the  trainee's  day  to  day  learning  experiences 
in  methods  of  teaching,  working  with  individuals  and  groups. 
Help  trainee  develop  a sound  philosophy  of  extension  education. 
The  chairman  of  the  staff  should  spend  planned  time  with  the 
trainee  in  counselling  on  staff  organization,  procedures  and 
policies. 
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All  agents  should  spend  time  with  the  trainee  to  show  how 
integration  of  program  is  accomplished* 

The  chairman  and  other  agents  responsible  for  specific  training 
counsel  with  the  supervisor  as  to  progress  of  trainee  and 
further  training  needs* 

III*  Role  of  State  Leader  of  Training* 

Assist  supervisors  and  administration  in  developing  a worthwhile 
and  meaningful  induction  training  program* 

Evaluate  the  induction  training  program* 

Keep  up  to  date  in  the  field  of  training  and  present  new  ideas 
to  supervision  and  administration* 

Develop  training  aids* 

Assist  in  training  of  agents  in  trainee  counties  in  training* 

The  Use  of  a Study  Guide  for  New  Workers* 

California's  Study  Guide  is  directed  to  the  new  agent  and  suggests  to  him 
a systematic  process  for  developing  an  understanding  of  the  Extension  Service 
and  its  program*  It  has  been  a useful  tool  for  assisting  county  extension 
directors  in  training  new  personnel*  It  provides  learning  experiences  which 
give  meaning  to  activities  engaged  in  within  the  on-going  county  programs* 

foctgnpiop  Tpftjpipfl  Conference  for_Hew  Workers* 

North  Carolina  employs  from  60  to  80  new  extension  agents  each  year  and 
holds  a training  conference  each  year  for  those  employed  since  the  last 
conference*  The  experience  of  those  participating  in  extension  will  vary 
from  none  up  to  twelve  months*  The  objectives , procedures  and  program 
contents  have  materially  changed  as  a result  of  a more  careful  analysis  of 
the  situation  confronting  the  new  workers,  experience  and  observations  and 
comments,  evaluation  and  reactions  of  the  new  workers  themselves* 

The  situation  confronting  the  new  workers  may  be  described  in  these  terms: 

1*  He  suddenly  steps  fTom  the  role  of  student  to  the  "position"  of 
teacher* 

2*  His  classroom  is  improvised,  ill -equipped  and  extremely  varied  as 
to  size  and  location* 

3*  His  "students"  and  prospective  students  oftentimes  differ  in  about 
as  many  ways  with  respect  to  age,  interests,  abilities,  value 
systems,  etc*  as  there  are  "students*" 
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4.  His  subjects  are  many  and  bis  concern  is  no  longer  just  theory  but 
the  practical  application  of  theory. 

5.  He  is  in  a new  environment  and  must  make  new  friends  and  establish 
himself  in  his  work. 

6.  He  has  accepted  new  responsibilities  but  they  are  not  clearly 
defined  or  understood. 

7.  He  hesitates  to  seek  advice  and  assistance  from  his  more  experienced 
co-workers  for  fear  of  being  considered  immature  and  incompetent. 

3.  He  has  the  feeling  of  being  on  his  own  but  is  not  sure  as  to  what 
extent  or  what  is  expected  of  him  and  he  has  no  procedure  manual 
to  which  he  can  turn. 

9.  He  wants  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  member  of  the  team  and 
to  make  a worthwhile  contribution. 

10.  He  was  employed  because  of  his  training,  personality,  attitude, 
experience  and  potential  abilities. 

We  accept  the  statement  that  the  fundamental  objective  of  extension  is  the 
development  of  people  and  believe  that  we  should  start  with  our  own  people. 
Therefore,  in  view  of  the  situation  just  described  the  primary  objectives 
of  the  new  agents*  conference  are: 

1.  To  help  the  new  workers  gain  a better  understanding  of  what  the 
Extension  Service  is  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do. 

2.  To  develop  in  them  a feeling  of  not  only  "belonging"  but  being  a 
very  important  member  of  a large  and  successful  organization. 

3.  To  help  them  gain  a better  concept  of  how  they  fit  into  the 
organization  and  the  opportunities  for  making  a real  contribution 
to  those  with  whom  they  work. 

4.  To  provide  opportunity  for  discussing  and  demonstrating  some  of  the 
principles  and  effective  techniques  in  the  use  of  extension  methods. 

The  conference  program  includes: 

a.  Orientation  and  preparation  for  group  work,  (first  day) 

b.  Group  work  - organization,  subject  and  report. 

c.  Discussion  of  professional  and  social  ethics. 

d.  Evaluation  of  program  by  participants. 
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Evaluation  of  the  conference  must  of  necessity  be  in  terms  of  changes 
in  attitudes,  interest,  understandings  and  enthusiasm  as  observed  by  us 
and  expressed  by  the  agents.  They  have  become  an  important  and  accepted 
member  of  a group  - at  least  those  who  attended  and  who  are  in  about  the 
same  situation  from  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Staff 
members  who  attend  a portion  of  the  program  realize  those  new  members  have 
the  ability  to  perform  in  a very  creditable  way  when  given  an  assignment 
and  the  opportunity  to  use  their  imagination,  ingenuity  and  skills.  The 
administration  feels  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  conferences  held 
during  the  year.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  last  three  groups  of  new 
workers  have  asked  for  a group  reunion  at  a similar  conference  at  the 
end  of  five  years.  This  speaks  for  itself  and  for  the  agents. 

Induction  Training  Through  Correspondence.  Study. 

We  believe  that  the  use  of  well  prepared  training  lessons  on  various 
aspects  of  how  to  do  extension  work  has  a real  place  in  the  systematic 
orientation  and  training  program  for  new  workers.  By  preparing  orien- 
tation material  in  lesson  form  it  can  be  varied  for  different  conditions 
and  for  individuals  with  varying  backgrounds. 

Michigan1 s home  study  lessons  include  the  following  topics: 

General  Orientation  and  Organization 

Your  appointment  (organization  - policies). 

Getting  acquainted  with  your  county. 

Penalty  mailing  privilege. 

Office  management. 

Filing  - agriculture,  4-H  and  home  economics  filing  keys. 

Working  together  (county  staff). 

Personal  friendships  are  important. 

How  farm  people  accept  new  ideas. 


lslon  Methods 
Getting  acquainted  with  communications  resources. 
Communications  in  extension  work. 

Farm  and  home  visits. 
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Extension  Methods  (Cont'd) 


How  to  plan  and  give  a method  demonstration  (home  economics)* 
Radio* 

Television* 

Newspaper* 

Publications* 

Circular  letters* 

Let's  write  easy  reading* 

Visual  aids* 

How  to  introduce  a speaker* 

Planning  events* 

Agriculture 

Analysis  of  the  county  situation* 

4d3.Qlah 

Organising  a 4-fl  Club* 

Pre-camp  planning* 

County  4-H  spring  achievement  events* 

The  dress  revue  (also  home  economics)* 

Home  Economics 
Home  demonstration 

Leader  training  meeting* 

lour  first  home  demonstration  council  meeting* 


It  seems  to  me  that  by  sharing  ideas  for  training  lessons  of  this  kind, 
the  various  States  and  the  Federal  extension  office  could  in  time  develop 
an  excellent  series  of  how  to  do  it  lessons  which  could  be  used  in  class- 
room teaching,  orientation  training,  inservice  training,  by  correspondence, 
or  in  some  combination  of  correspondence  meetings  and  lectures* 
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CHANCES  IN  EXTENSION  SOMMER  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS  TO  FIT 
PRESENT  DAY  EXTENSION  WORK 
by 

M.  C.  Bond 

Director  of  Extension  Service 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


The  need  for  training  is  increasing  year  by  year.  This  need,  desire, 
yes,  demand  for  training  is  being  met  in  many  ways.  Junior  executives 
of  an  airline  system  or  railroad  company  may  be  studying  intensively 
the  problems  of  personnel  management,  accounting  and  human  behavior  for 
days  or  weeks.  The  room  next  door  may  provide  for  a two  to  four  day 
conference  on  soil  conservation  and  involve  technicians,  college  special- 
ists, county  agents,  and  lay  leaders. 

Feed  manufacturers,  the  seed  trade,  bankers,  fertilizer  mixers  and  numer- 
ous other  groups  come  to  the  Land-Grant  College  campuses  for  special 
training  sessions  of  some  duration.  Researchers  report  the  results  of 
their  studies  directly  to  gatherings  of  canners  and  freezers,  operators 
of  milk  and  other  dairy  processing  plants,  operators  of  wholesale  and 
retail  food  stores,  and  the  like. 

These  few  reminders  of  the  many  training  activities  of  the  Land-Grant 
College  reflect  the  expanding  flow  of  the  results  of  research  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.  A flow  emanating  from  highly  specialized 
research  and  often  of  direct  interest  to  a limited  number  of  persons. 

County  extension  agents  and  specialists  must  be  kept  up  to  date  on  the 
results  of  an  ever  widening  field  of  research.  Some  way  to  do  this  is 
essential  if  the  extension  staff  is  to  retain  its  enviable  position  of 
leadership.  Well  trained  and  able  specialists  are  now  being  employed  by 
private  companies  and  cooperatives.  These  men  may  have  much  more  specific 
training  (often  postgraduate)  than  county  extension  agents.  Neverthe- 
less, the  well  informed  county  agents  will  still  be  turned  to  as  the 
unbiased  source  of  dependable  information. 

We  are  grateful  to  members  of  your  committee  and  others  who  assemble  each 
year  from  the  States  for  continuing  to  study  the  problem,  explore  the 
promising  avenues  of  improvement  and  making  recommendations.  State  admin- 
istrative officers,  supervisors  and  other  leaders  in  extension  work  are 
giving  more  and  more  attention  to  the  need  for  training.  This  is 
encouraging. 

The  topic  assigned  for  this  discussion,  11  Changes  in  Extension  Summer 
School  Programs  to  Fit  Present  Day  Extension  Work,”  is  a pertinent  and 
penetrating  question.  If  we  knew  the  answer,  we  would  already  be  imple- 
menting more  aggressively  than  at  present. 
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Over  the  past  four  years,  extension  personnel  attending  the  summer  schools 
has  varied  from  616  (1954)  to  673(1955 )•  This  amounts  to  about  five  per 
cent  of  the  total  extension  workers  employed  in  mid  1955*  The  attendance 
in  1956  dropped  off  by  a total  of  23. 

It  does  appear  that  if  we  could  expand  our  extension  summer  school  offer- 
ings to  areas  in  which  there  is  some  common  need,  we  might  expect  a larger 
number  of  extension  workers  to  take  advantage  of  this  type  of  inservice 
training.  Perhaps^  then,  the  first  need  is  for  directors  of  extension 
and  the  supervisory  personnel  to  see  and  believe  in  the  benefits  to  be 
had  from  the  summer  school  offerings,  provide  the  necessary  incentives 
and  encourage  attendance.  The  information  we  now  have  for  New  York  indi- 
cates that  we  will  have  more  than  twice  as  many  county  extension  workers 
at  regional  summer  schools  in  1957  as  in  previous  jears.  Present  and 
rather  traditional  offerings  in  extension  summer  schools  still  provide 
suitable  training  for  many  New  York  State  extension  workers. 

For  some  reason,  or  reasons,  it  appears  that  the  regional  extension  summer 
schools  have  not  developed  one  or  more  courses  that  seem  to  have  appeal 
to  extension  specialists.  Specialists  are  interested  in  inservice  train- 
ing. Many  of  them  are  taking  advantage  of  opportunities  to  keep  them- 
selves up  to  date  in  their  particular  specialty.  Their  preparation  for 
and  competence  in  the  special  field  usually  comes  about  through  graduate 
training.  This  training  seldom  includes  courses  or  experiences  that  lead 
to  an  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  extension  and  to  organization 
and  methods  employed  in  doing  extension  work.  Would  it  not  be  possible 
to  develop  at  least  one  course  for  the  regional  extension  summer  schools 
where  specialists  could  get  in  a rather  intensive  three  wsek  period  some 
understanding  of  extension  philosophy,  understanding  of  people  and  effec- 
tive ways  of  working  with  them  through  groups?  Some  early  training  of 
this  sort  for  specialists  might  reduce  the  frustrations  that  are  sometimes 
encountered  and  lead  to  more  quickly  developing  good  teamwork  between 
specialists  and  among  specialists,  supervisors  and  county  agents. 

Another  matter  that  may  justify  some  rather  careful  exploration  has  to  do 
with  the  possibility  of  some  special  subject  matter  courses  taught  occa- 
sionally. These  might  not  be  suitable  for  all  five  regional  training 
schools.  Some  of  them  might  be  alternated  among  some  of  the  schools. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  increasing  demand  for  and  interest  in  some 
special  county  extension  work  on  ornamental  horticulture  and  floriculture. 
This  work  is  more  likely  to  be  expanded  as  a part  of  the  county  extension 
work  in  counties  where  florists  and  nurserymen  carry  on  a substantial 
business.  It  also  is  of  growing  importance  in  the  more  urban  areas  where 
homemakers  desire  information  of  this  kind.  A special  course  offered  for 
one  year  might  provide  an  opportunity  to  see  not  only  the  extent  of  the 
interest  on  the  part  of  extension  workers  but  also  provide  some  indication 
of  how  such  special  subject  matter  courses  might  serve  the  needs  of  agents. 
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Other  similar  areas  where  special  one  year  courses  might  be  considered 
might  include  (a)  institution  management,  particularly  for  home  demon- 
stration agents  in  counties  where  there  are  quite  a number  of  small  insti- 
tutions such  as  nursing  homes,  child  care  centers,  small  homes  for  the 
aged,  and  where  home  demonstration  agents  have  been  asked  to  assist  with 
education  problems  encountered  by  groups  putting  on  meals  such  as  the 
Grange,  churches,  PTA,  and  the  like;  (b)  housing  - a number  of  States  do 
not  have  housing  specialists.  Some  agents  in  many  States  might  have  a 
personal  interest  in  educational  work  in  this  area  and  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a three  weeks  * course  to  give  them  a better  understanding  of 
what  might  appropriately  be  a county  extension  worker* s program  in  this 
area;  (c)  agricultural  engineering,  with  special  reference  to  farm 
machinery  and  particularly  the  multiple  use  of  farm  machines  in  order  to 
reduce  the  overhead  investment  and  make  the  most  efficient  use  of 
mechanical  aids  to  reduce  labor. 

Another  area  in  which  more  and  more  extension  agents  seem  to  be  engaged 
has  to  do  with  urban  and  suburban  extension  work.  Of  course,  dealing  with 
these  problems  might  involve  extension  organization  as  well  as  some  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  of  engaging  in  an  educational  program  rather 
than  performing  a personal  service,  the  kinds  of  information  needed  for 
this  group  and  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done  without  involving  the  agent 
in  so  many  picayune  matters  that  there  is  hardly  any  semblance  of  an 
educational  program. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  marketing  information  wrk  with  consumers. 

A rather  substantial  number  of  extension  personnel  are  now  engaged  in 
this  work.  Even  though  there  have  been  several  regional  training  schools, 
it  seems  that  there  is  yet  no  very  clear,  or  at  least  uniform,  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  this  educational  program,  the  ways  in  which  people 
may  be  involved  to  participate  in  it  and  appropriate  relationships  with 
other  agencies  and  organizations. 

Still  another  area  in  which  I think  the  regional  extension  summer  schools 
might  provide  some  useful  training  has  to  do  with  office  management  for 
county  extension  workers  and  personnel  management  or  human  relations 
growing  out  of  (a)  the  need  for  teamwork  among  all  extension  agents  in 
the  county,  and  (b)  clear  understanding  and  good  working  relationships 
between  the  agents  and  office  secretaries. 

Probably  we  never  will  be  free  from  the  need  for  training  of  extension 
people  in  the  general  area  of  commmication.  Basic  problems  in  the  use 
of  the  written  and  spoken  word  afflict  most  of  us.  Many  county  extension 
workers  need  training  in  these  areas.  We  also  find  that  many  of  our 
county  advisory  committees  and  extension  organizational  leaders  are  keenly 
interested  in  participating  in  some  of  the  few  public  speaking  clinics 
which  have  been  held  in  the  counties. 
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Extension  work  in  marketing  brings  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  that  has 
come  before  the  extension  service  in  many  years.  The  Research  and  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1946,  and  more  recent  legislation  setting  up  four  regional 
utilization  laboratories  are  now  producing  a body  of  research  not  pre- 
viously available  as  a background  for  extension  work  in  this  field. 

The  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products  exceeds 
the  total  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  production  of  farm  products. 

This  brings  an  entirely  new  clientele  with  whom  the  extension  service  per- 
sonnel may  carry  on  an  educational  program.  Most  of  them  know  nothing 
about  extension.  Probably  in  many  cases  our  organization  is  not  set  up 
to  adequately  develop  and  supervise  extension  work  in  this  field.  Many 
of  the  problems  related  to  an  effective  extension  program  in  marketing 
need  careful  and  widespread  study  by  the  Federal  Extension  Service  and  by 
individual  States  or  even  on  a regional  basis. 

Regional  extension  summer  schools  cannot  and  should  not  attempt  to  solve 
all  these  training  needs.  Nevertheless,  there  may  be  a place  for  a spe- 
cial three  week  summer  school  course  on  marketing  aimed  mainly  at  bring- 
ing the  results  of  some  of  these  very  much  broadened  areas  of  research 
together  for  those  county  extension  workers  and  extension  specialists  who 
are  particularly  concerned  with,  interested  in,  and  located  where  they 
think  there  is  a possibility  of  developing  the  beginnings  of  an  extension 
program  in  marketing. 

The  several  questions  and  suggestions  which  I have  thrown  out  here  should 
not  be  viewed  as  replacing  most  of  the  major  key  courses  which  have  been 
offered  at  the  regional  summer  schools  over  the  past  decade.  The  skills 
in  working  with  people,  the  knowledge  of  teaching  principles  and  the 
methods  of  good  teaching,  the  skills  in  communications  and  human  relations, 
the  development  of  programs  and  the  evaluation  of  the  extension  job,  are 
all  vital  to  a successful  long-going  program.  Many  of  our  extension  wo  lit- 
ers had  relatively  little  undergraduate  training  in  these  areas.  New 
personnel  coming  on  the  job  need  this  training  at  an  early  date  to  avoid 
perpetuating  unsuccessful,  ineffective,  or  even  objectionable  habits  and 
practices  that  may  limit  their  effectiveness. 

In  the  race  for  manpower,  the  extension  service  is  undoubtedly  employing 
some  people  who  are  not  as  well  qualified  as  they  should  be.  Getting 
them  to  summer  school  frequently  during  the  early  years  of  employment  may 
make  the  difference  between  their  failure  or  success.  In  this  era  of  con- 
tinued training  for  adults  in  all  phases  of  our  society  it  is  essential 
that  we  in  extension  develop  in  our  staff  (a)  a recognition  of  the  need; 

(b)  a personal  desire  for  professional  improvement;  (c)  favorable  attitude 
on  the  part  of  lay  leaders  in  the  counties;  and  (d)  a favorable  climate 
for,  and  satisfying  experiences  from  the  intensive  three  weeks  of  study 
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in  our  regional  extension  summer  schools.  While,  in  my  Judgment,  these 
extension  summer  schools  have  an  important  place  in  our  overall  train- 
ing program,  they  cannot  replace  the  need  for  inservice  training  State 
by  State,  nor  do  they  replace  the  need  for  graduate  training  for  quali- 
fied extension  workers  with  a desire  to  broadening  their  knowledge  and 
to  prepare  themselves  for  larger  responsibilities. 


COOPERATION  OP  STAFF  IN  COMMUNICATIONS  TRAINING 
A Panel  Discussion 

K.  F.  Warner,  Md.,  G.  P*  Summers,  Ky. 
and  E.  K.  Hanks,  N.  Y. 


Warner : As  you  know,  through  the  endeavors  of  the  American  Association 

of  Agricultural  College  Editors  and  a Kellogg  grant,  the  National  Project 
on  Agricultural  Communications  was  undertaken*  Twenty-six  States  and  the 
Federal  extension  office  have  had  teams  of  staff  members  trained  in  com- 
munications workshops  and  are  now  engaging  in  a mass  training  program  for 
county  workers* 

Communications  is  a cooperative  undertaking*  It  is  important  that  we  in 
extension  training  understand  the  process*  We  three,  on  this  panel,  who 
have  taken  part  in  these  communications  workshops  will  try  to  Illustrate 
what  it  has  meant  to  us  to  work  as  a team*  We  will  describe  for  you  how 
we  pulled  in  other  people  to  make  communications  training  a cooperative 
effort. 

Summers:  We  in  Kentucky  have  been  carrying  on  an  inservice  professional 

improvement  type  of  training  in  which  we  have  used  resource  people  to  do 
the  training  out  in  the  State  in  sub-district  meetings  of  agents*  We 
had  shifted  from  this  pattern  to  one  where  the  resource  people  instructed 
the  district  leaders  (supervisors)  who  in  turn  give  the  instructions  at 
sub-district  meetings  of  agents*  Many  times  they  were  supplemented  in 
the  sub-district  meetings  by  the  resource  people,  but  they  were  responsible 
for  the  actual  instructions* 

The  communications  conference  at  Rock  Eagle  provided  two  important  con- 
tributions : 

1*  It  enabled  us  to  train  some  district  leaders  and  others  who  now  are 
resource  people* 

2.  It  provided  us  with  information  which  we  had  already  deemed  basic, 
but  which  we  were  dependent  upon  college  personnel  to  provide  us* 

Many  times  the  college  personnel  was  not  familiar  with  the  functioning 
of  extension,  consequently,  the  teachings  could  not  as  effectively 
be  applied* 

The  system  now  is  strengthening  Extension  Service  in  that  the  district 
leaders  are  recognized  as  teachers,  as  resource  people  on  technical 
psychology  in  communications;  consequently,  their  status  is  being 
raised  and  they  are  actually  in  a better  position  to  do  an  effective 
job  of  evaluating  the  personnel  in  their  district* 
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We  find  that  this  pattern  of  instruction  has  resulted  in  a rapid  rate 
of  adoption  of  the  practices  and  procedures  being  taught* 

Hanks:  The  team  from  Cornell  that  took  part  in  the  Michigan  Training 

Program  agreed  at  the  outset  that  training  for  all  extension  personnel  is 
important;  that  it  should  be  accomplished  through  the  usual  administrative 
and  functional  channels  and  that  it  should  be  a continuous  day-to-day 
undertaking* 

As  a team,  we  reported  rather  couple tely  on  our  experiences  at  Kellogg 
Center  to  the  directors  and  to  "The  Legitimizer. M That  small  group 
arranged  for  us  to  report  to  assembled  department  heads,  project  leaders, 
and  supervisors*  As  a team,  our  work  was  finished* 

But  each  of  us  in  our  regular  work  has  many  opportunities  to  do  training 
or  to  bring  about  training*  Service  on  extension-wide  committees,  member- 
ship on  departmental  staffs,  private  conferences,  writing  for  extension 
home  organs  are  examples  of  ways  our  influence  is  felt* 

We  did  not  get  labelled  as  trainers ; no  one  had  cause  to  think  that  their 
functions  were  being  usurped*  On  the  contrary  we  took  opportunities  to 
support  and  promote  staff  members  who  had  contributions  to  make*  We  did 
this  by  throwing  important  assignments  their  way  rather  than  importing 
talent*  We  made  the  manuals,  visual  aids,  and  special  techniques  available 
to  them  and  helped  them  adapt  them  to  their  needs* 

The  big  payoff  came  at  the  annual  conference  of  all  extension  workers* 

The  committee  in  charge  planned  for  communications  training  but  they  did 
not  call  it  that*  More  than  30  staff  members,  research  extension,  and 
resident  instruction,  cooperated*  Three  colleges  were  involved. 

The  conference  stimulated  interest*  Now,  and  this  is  important  in  our 
view,  requests  are  coming  from  individuals  and  groups  for  more  training  - 
in  specific  areas*  The  requests  are  coming  through  normal  channels  where 
they  can  be  serviced  and  followed.  Everyone  with  a contribution  to  make 
is  willing  to  help,  perhaps  because  they  have  been  supported  rather  than 
undermined  • 

Every  staff  member  is  a trainer  - and  a trainee. 
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MEMBERSHIP  AND  WORK  OP  A TRAINING  COMMITTEE 

by 

Harry  A.  Cosgriffe 

State  Training  Leader,  Extension  Service 
Montana  State  College 


PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE. 

A.  Composition  of  Group. 

1*  Committee  members. 

a.  Two  agricultural  specialists. 

b.  Two  home  economics  specialists. 

c.  State  4-H  Club  leader. 

d.  County  agent  supervisor. 

e.  Two  home  demonstration  agents. 

f.  Two  county  agents. 

g.  Assistant  State  home  demonstration  leader  (on  study  leave). 

h.  State  training  leader. 

2.  Co-chairmen  - Home  economics  and  agricultural  specialists. 

B.  Scope  of  Program  of  Professional  Improvement  Committee. 

1.  Directors  committee. 

a.  Deals  with  broad  areas  of  professional  improvement. 

b.  Subcommittees  - to  indicate  scope. 

(1)  Training  subcommittee. 

(a)  Development  of  total  training  program  which  is 
representative  of  needs  and  interests  of  all  staff. 

(b)  Undergraduate  extension  courses  (develop). 

(c)  Induction  training  program  (formalized)* 

(d)  Job  descriptions. 

(e)  Communications  training. 

(f ) Stepping  up  participation  at  summer  school. 

(g)  Training  counties  (whether  to  set  them  up  or  not)* 

(h)  Evaluation* 

(2)  Rank  and  tenure  subcommittee  (system  comparable  to 
faculty  system)* 
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C.  Length  of  Service  of  Committee . 

1.  No  clear  cut  policy  - agents  generally  for  two  years. 

2.  Meet  four  times  a year  for  two  days  each  time.  Sub- 
committees as  often  as  needed. 

D.  Process  of  Developing  Training  Program. 

1.  This  year. 

a.  Circulated  State  staff. 

b.  Committee  screened  requests  which  were  given  final 
approval  by  supervisors  and  administrative  staff. 

c.  Calendar  prepared  for  1957  (first  time). 

2.  Next  year. 

a.  More  involvement  of  supervisors  and  agents  in  making 
determination.  No  clear  cut  answer  on  how  to  do  this. 

E.  Responsibility  of  Various  Members  of  Committee  in  Carrying  Out  the 
Program.  Consider  in  Two  Areas: 

1.  Excellent  on  specific  committee  assignments, 
a.  Real  loyalty  to  committee. 

2.  To  groups  they  represent  - may  not  be  enough  feedback  in 
getting  ideas.  (May  fall  down  here*) 


F.  Sequence  in  Training  (Progressive  Training). 

1.  Development  of  programs  in  terms  of  experience.  (Two-year 
worker  vs.  twenty-year  worker.) 

a.  Problems  occur  in  two  areas. 

(1)  Subject  matter  (specialists  giving  training). 

(2)  Methods  and  concepts  of  program  development  and 
teaching. 

b.  The  problem  is  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  people  with 
differences  in  degree  of  experience. 

(1)  Answer.  May  be  to  make  all  staff  members  more 
conscious  of  this  problem. 

(2)  Newer  workers  conference  is  part  of  the  answer. 
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G»  Problems  Faced  by  Committee* 

1.  Feedback  and  getting  ideas  from  segnents  they  represent* 

2.  Developing  training  program  more  representative  of  all 
staff  interest  and  needs* 

3*  Developing  progressive  training  program  - meet  needs  of 
different  levels  of  experience. 

4*  Director  recognizing  reconnnendations  - viewpoint  of  some, 
but  probably  a good  thing  since  recommendations  are  better 
considered  and  developed* 

H.  Evaluating  - Personnel  Training, 

1*  Mostly  subjective  evaluation  practiced* 

2*  The  committee  has  raised  a number  of  questions  needing 
evaluation*  Example  - Field  experience  program  vs,  more 
adequate  induction  program* 
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RESEARCH  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  EXTENSION 
Notes  taken  on  talk  made  by 
Dr#  James  Duncan 
Extension  Specialist 
University  of  Wisconsin 


There  has  been  considerable  emphasis  on  research  since  the  beginning  of 
extension*  The  pioneers  in  extension  recognized  research  as  an  impor- 
tant area  of  endeavor* 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  effort  put  on  research  in  program 
development  and  in  farm  and  home  development.  Both  at  the  recent  Green 
Lake  conference  and  through  the  work  of  the  North  Central  Committee  on 
Extension  Research,  lists  of  topics  for  needed  research  have  been  made* 
These  are  too  lengthy  and  too  miscellaneous  for  discussion  here*  They  do 
show,  however,  that  extension  leaders  are  alert  to  a broad  range  of 
problems  needing  research.  A classification  of  them  is  difficult.  The 
list  shows  there  has  been  thinking  about  suitable  research  topics;  the 
weakness  is  that  groups  making  up  these  lists  have  not  had  time  or  put 
forth  effort  to  identify  most  researchable  topics  and  establish  priori- 
ties. These  lists  give  us  direction  but  need  further  refining  and 
identification. 

Students  coming  into  a masterfs  or  doctoral  program  have  given  little 
thought  to  possible  projects  in  extension  research  or  to  methods  of 
research.  Graduate  students  must  be  interested  in  the  problems  on  which 
they  work  but  this  does  not  mean  that  they  should  not  be  provided  with  a 
list  of  suggested  topics  that  would  provide  helpful  information  on  basic 
problems  of  extension. 

There  is  need  for  various  extension  education  graduate  departments  to 
design  research  projects  which  have  common  design  so  that  the  findings  can 
lead  to  generalizations  or  principles. 

Much  needs  to  be  done  to  provide  thesis  abstracts  to  other  institutions 
having  extension  education  programs.  All  theses  being  completed  in  the 
field  of  extension  education  should  be  abstracted  and  the  abstract  sub- 
mitted to  the  Review  of  Extension  Research. 

Copies  of  the  publications  on  extension  research,  "Suggested  Areas  for 
Research,"  available  from  the  National  Agricultural  Extension  Center  for 
Advanced  Study,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wisconsin,  and 
"Research  in  Extension,"  a report  to  the  North  Central  Directors, 

March  27,  1957,  available  from  Professor  R.  J.  Penn,  Agricultural  Econom- 
ics Department,  University  of  Wisconsin,  may  be  requested  by  conference 
participants. 
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EXTENSION  EDUCATION  AND  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

by 

John  W.  McConnell 
Dean,  The  Graduate  School 
Cornell  University 


In  1870  there  were  forty-four  graduate  students  in  the  United  States;  in 
1955  there  were  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand* 

These  statistics  reflect  tremendous  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
American  life.  Above  all,  these  statistics  reflect  the  triumph  of  spe- 
cialization. The  graduate  schools  produce  the  scholars,  scientists,  and 
specialists  upon  whom  the  future  development  of  our  intellectual,  scien- 
tific, and  technological  life  depends.  We  cannot  exist  without  special- 
ists. Critics  of  our  civilization  and  its  educational  institutions 
decry  the  trend  toward  specialization,  but  the  trend  continues.  Harold 
W.  Stokes  comments: 

lfThe  great  advances  in  technology  and  the  arts  from  which  we 
currently  benefit  are  the  work  of  specialists  •••••  However 
desirable  breadth  in  education  may  be,  if  it  had  to  be  obtained 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  competence  of  specialists,  it  would  mean 
the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  for  the  lesser  value.  Specializa- 
tion is  implicit  in  our  search  for  knowledge;  the  greater  the  vol- 
ume of  knowledge,  the  more  complex  it  becomes. ••••  the  more  devo- 
tion it  demands  of  those  who  would  master  and  manage  it." 

— Stoke  JHB  Jure  f54 

The  graduate  schools  have  contributed  to  the  great  technical  development 
of  American  life  in  two  ways,  (l)  by  expanding  knowledge  through  re- 
search, and  (2)  by  producing  a steady  stream  of  well-trained  personnel 
for  education,  agriculture , industry,  and  government.  Research  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  part  of  the  life  of  a graduate  school.  Gradu- 
ate study  in  any  university  would  wither  and  die  if  it  were  not  nourished 
by  abundant  research.  However,  the  education  of  scholars,  scientists, 
and  specialists  is  the  primary  function  of  the  graduate  school.  Despite 
the  rapid  growth  of  inservice  training,  industry,  government  and  a host 
of  other  institutions  in  our  society  look  to  graduate  schools  as  the 
primary  source  of  trained  leadership.  "The  basic  and  unique  responsi- 
bility of  the  graduate  schools  must  be  to  supply  a continuing  flow  of 

capable  and  well-trained  people  into  the  specialties  on  which  our 

society  depends." 

With  such  a critical  and  important  role  to  perform,  we  ought  to  have  in 
mind  a clear  picture  of  the  nature  of  graduate  study.  But  we  do  not  have 
such  a clear  picture.  Since  its  beginning  in  the  United  States,  about 
1850,  graduate  education  has  been  in  a continual  process  of  transition.  A 
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purely  arts  program  in  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
forced  to  give  ground  to  a growing  demand  for  education  in  the  sciences. 
More  recently,  graduate  schools  of  arts  and  sciences  have  been  forced 
to  make  room  for  graduate  education  in  the  professions;  and  now  the  in- 
cessant demand  for  technically  trained  specialists  is  forcing  additional 
modifications  in  the  conception  of  graduate  education.  To  some  extent 
the  graduate  schools  of  the  nation  are  in  the  grip  of  the  dead  hand  of 
the  past.  Change  in  university  curricula  is  a slow  and  very  painful 
process.  Conflicts  between  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo  and  the 
advocates  of  new  and  challenging  educational  programs  are  part  of  the 
continuous  performance  on  university  campuses.  Neve rtte less,  the  objec- 
tives of  graduate  education  apparently  have  universal  acceptance.  Dean 
Stoke  has  stated  these  objectives  very  clearly. 

"First  it  is  the  purpose  of  graduate  work  to  give  the  student 
a mastery  of  substantial  body  of  precise  and  specialized  knowl- 
edge. The  important  word  here  is  "mastery";  he  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  passive  possessor  of  information.  He  must 
know  where  knowledge  in  his  field  cooes  from,  how  it  is  put 
together,  and  how  it  is  manipulated.  Second,  graduate  study 
seeks  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  of  the 
special  techniques  and  devices  by  which  knowledge  in  his  field 
is  accumulated  and  managed.  The  successful  graduate  student 
must  know  the  technical  requirements  in  his  field.  Third, 
graduate  study  should  arouse  in  the  student  a sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  field  of  scholarship  with  which  he  identifies 
himself.  The  scholar  who  does  not  continue  to  be  a scholar  has 
abandoned  this  responsibility.  The  true  scholar  must  see  him- 
self as  a trustee  for  a field  of  knowledge.....  If  he  does  not 
preserve  and  add  to  the  legacy  with  which  he  has  been  entrusted, 
it  disappears." 

The  purpose  of  graduate  study  at  Cornell,  as  stated  in  one  of  our  publi- 
cations, adds  one  other  objective  - "education  for  a general  cultural 
development  and  understanding."  In  this  era  of  intense  specialization, 
there  is  still  need  for  the  ability  to  see  life  as  a whole  in  addition 
to  seeing  separate  pieces  through  a microscope.  The  interrelations  of 
one  specialty  with  another  are  usually  as  important  as  an  intensive 
knowledge  of  the  specialty. 

The  increasing  demand  for  technically  trained  specialists  is  having  an 
important  impact  on  our  conceptions  of  graduate  study.  The  demands  for 
technical  education  may  be  viewed  as  a threat,  as  a challenge,  or  as  an 
opportunity  - depending  upon  whether  you  are  looking  backward  or  for- 
ward. Many  of  us,  I am  afraid,  are  as  R.  H.  Tawney  put  it,  "walking 
reluctantly  backward  into  the  future." 
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The  challenge  of  technical  and  professional  training  to  the  graduate 
school  is  substantially  different  at  the  master fs  degree  level  than  at 
the  Ph.D.  level. 

Let  us  look  at  the  masterts  degree  level  for  a moment.  What  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  proposals  for  professional  masters  * degrees? 

1.  Course  work  alone  is  the  substance  of  the  degree  requirement. 
Since  much  of  the  course  work  is  taken  piecemeal  - a course 
now  and  a course  again  - the  idea  of  residence  in  a university 
community  is  abandoned. 

2.  The  thesis  is  eliminated.  It  is  believed  to  be  an  academic 
exercise  inappropriate  for  those  doing  practical  work. 

3.  Academic  excellence  is  often  subordinated  to  the  skill  in 
performing  a practical  operation  or  to  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations essential  to  doing  the  job. 

4.  Acquisition  of  comprehensive  knowledge  is  often  required  to 
give  place  to  learning  techniques. 

To  a large  extent,  the  work  proposed  for  a master,s  degree  is  simply  an 
extension  of  undergraduate  course  work. 

May  I make  my  point  clear.  This  type  of  program  may  meet  the  needs  of 
professional  people  much  better  than  the  traditional  masterts  degree  pro- 
gram. If  the  need  is  for  advanced  information  and  up-to-date  know-how, 
it  is  obvious  that  requirements  of  the  older  master1  s program  are  in- 
appropriate. But  the  question  may  well  be  asked,  is  this  graduate  work? 
Should  a graduate  school  adopt  this  kind  of  professional  training  as  its 
own  child  and  bless  it  and  make  it  legitimate  by  awarding  a masterfs 
degree? 

There  is  pressure  on  the  masterTs  degree  in  another  direction.  Dr. 

Faust,  Vice  President  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Director  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,  has  been  giving  serious  attention  to  the 
need  for  a larger  number  of  college  teachers.  Traditionally,  the  college 
teacher  has  considered  the  Ph.D.  a card  of  admission  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. But  students  spend  a minimum  of  three  years  in  getting  the 
doctors  degree.  More  often  they  spend  four,  five,  or  six  years  at  a 
university  in  pursuit  of  this  elusive  sheepskin.  Dr.  Faust  suggests  that 
graduate  schools  stiffen  the  requirements  for  the  masterfs  degree  so  that 
holder's  of  this  degree  will  be  acceptable  as  teachers  by  first  rank 
liberal  arts  colleges.  Yale  and  Harvard  a few  months  ago  announced  the 
introduction  of  a new  degree  - the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Teaching. 

It  is  intended  that  this  will  be  a first  rate  degree  - not  a consolation 
prize  to  those  who  fail  the  Ph.D. 
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It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  schizophrenic  existence  of  graduate 
deans  would  become  even  more  so  if  a single  degree  were  awarded  for 
vastly  different  vork,  as  represented  by  professional  training  on  the 
one  hand  and  "souped-up"  masterfs  work  for  teachers  on  the  other.  Some 
universities  have  attested  to  meet  this  diversification  by  the  use  of 
professional  degrees.  Cornell,  for  example,  offers  not  only  the  tradi- 
tional M.A.  and  M.S.,  administered  as  general  degrees  by  the  Graduate 
School,  but  also  more  than  a dozen  professional  masterfs  degrees,  admin- 
istered by  separate  colleges.  Each  of  the  professional  degrees  is  dif- 
ferent - but  generally  speaking,  they  emphasize  prescribed  course  work  and 
comprehensive  examinations,  and  do  not  require  a thesis  or  foreign  lan- 
guage. I do  not  attempt  to  evaluate  these  programs  according  to  rela- 
tive ease  or  difficulty  of  the  professoral  training  offered, for  standards 
of  competence  are  set  by  the  professionals,  nor  do  I evaluate  them  in 
relation  to  their  appropriateness  for  the  professions  toward  which  they 
are  directed. 

I do  feel  that  the  graduate  school,  if  it  provides  a home  for  professional 
education  beyond  the  bachelor fs  level,  has  one  important  obligation  - 
that  is  to  assure  itself  that  holders  of  these  professional  degrees  are 
educated  men  and  women  and  not  merely  nice  people  with  a bag  of  gadgets. 
Since  the  graduate  school  is  not  in  a position  to  prescribe  the  content 
of  a professional  course  of  study,  the  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  by  a 
careful  admissions  procedure.  If  a professional  program  13  built  upon 
a base  of  solid  undergraduate  achievement,  I am  well  satisfied.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  those  who  offer  the  professional  degree  want  to  admit  every 
lame  duck  who  walks  in  the  door  offering  excuses  rather  than  a good  col- 
lege record,  then  I think  the  graduate  school  should  protest  vigorously. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  is  another  matter.  This  degree  is  the  recognized  en- 
sign of  scholarship,  research  accomplishment,  and  the  ability  to  acquire, 
assimilate  and  communicate  knowledge.  The  purposes  of  graduate  study 
stated  previously  apply  particularly  to  Ph.D.  work  - (l)  mastery  of  the 
subject,  (2)  training  in  independent  research,  (3)  education  for  general 
cultural  development  and  understanding,  (U)  training  for  a particular 
profession  or  vocation. 

§y  contrast  with  the  history  of  masterfs  degree  work,  there  is  no  notice- 
able tendency  to  multiply  the  number  of  professional  doctorates.  The 
Ph.D.  is  supreme  - it  wears  an  Ivy  mantle.  No  professional  degree 
appears  to  hold  the  same  attraction  for  professional  groups.  The  pres- 
sure has  been  in  the  direction  of  revising  the  Ph.D.  requirements  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  and  abilities  of  those  seeking  professional  train- 
ing beyond  the  masterfs  degree  level.  There  is  pressure  to  modify  the 
concept  of  residence  by  acceptance  of  a certain  amount  of  professional 
or  technical  employment  as  residence.  It  is  argued  that  facilities  for 
research,  or  opportunities  for  experience  are  superior  in  an  actual 
working  situation  to  those  on  a university  campus.  I am  sure  this  is 
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quite  true,  but  the  purpose  of  residence  on  the  campus  is  not  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  student  but  the  opportunity  to  live  for  a time 
in  the  company  of  mature  scholars  to  whom  the  independent  pursuit  of 
knowledge  is  of  prime  importance.  The  concept  of  residence  is  chal- 
lenged also  by  efforts  to  equate  residence  with  part  time  extramural 
work.  It  is  also  challenged  by  the  efforts  to  confine  study  and  thesis 
research  to  the  time  limits  determined  by  the  student *s  leave  from  paid 
employment. 

The  Ph.D.  language  requirement  also  receives  its  share  of  criticism 
from  those  interested  in  professional  training.  A professional  person 
on  occupational  leave  to  get  an  advanced  degree  sees  the  time  spent  on 
language  study  as  pure  waste.  It  is  time  which,  in  his  opinion,  could 
be  spent  more  profitably  in  acquiring  additional  information  about  his 
field  or  on  thesis  research.  However,  I have  an  idea  that  the  increas- 
ing number  of  opportunities  for  professional  people  to  work  abroad,  is 
dulling  the  edge  of  this  criticism  of  the  language  requirement  generally, 
changing  it  into  a criticism  of  specific  aspects  of  the  language  require- 
ment such  as  a reading  knowledge  vs.  ability  to  speak  and  understand. 

The  thesis  is  also  challenged.  Professional  people  are  likely  to  sub- 
stitute a practical  plan  of  something  or  other  for  a piece  of  independent 
investigation.  To  the  practitioner  and  the  administrator  the  ability  to 
carry  through  a research  effort  is  of  much  less  importance  as  a training 
device  than  a demonstration  of  ability  to  analyze  a problem,  plan  a pro- 
gram and  coordinate  numerous  diverse  agencies  in  a practical  solution. 

Finally,  when  one  considers  the  training  of  a professional  worker  in  a 
given  field,  the  ideal  process  of  developing  the  program  of  study  for  a 
student  is  often  reversed.  In  professional  training  one  inevitably  looks 
at  the  job  to  be  performed  and  what  is  required  to  do  it  most  effectively. 
A course  of  study  is  then  developed  to  make  sure  that  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  skills  are  acquired.  The  usual  result  is  a core  curriculum 
with  a more  or  less  liberal  choice  of  electives.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
procedure  for  a non-professional  doctoral  candidate  is  ideally  quite 
different.  His  individual  needs  and  interests  become  the  basis  of  his 
program  - the  program  may  consist  entirely  of  course  work  or  no  course 
work  at  all.  His  research,  again  ideally,  is  an  independently  con- 
ceived and  independently  executed  piece  of  research,  and  when  it  has  been 
completed,  he  defends  it  as  his  own  before  a faculty  committee. 

The  changes  which  professional  training  is  demanding  of  the  Ph.D.  pro- 
gram are  significant  and  resistance  to  these  changes  is  strong  - in  some 
instances  bitter.  At  this  juncture,  I think  it  quite  uncertain  whether 
the  Ph.D.  will  be  modified  to  permit  professional  training  as  an  accepted 
program  of  study  or  whether  professional  personnel  will  find  it  more 
desirable  to  establish  a professional  doctorfs  degree  with  programs  cut 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  profession. 
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With  this  summary  description  of  the  problems  of  professional  training 
in  graduate  schools,  I would  like  to  explore  a few  ideas  on  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  graduate  program  in  extension  education.  May  I 
assure  you  that  I am  in  complete  agreement  with  you  on  the  need  for  more 
and  better  adult  education  and  extension  work  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  greater  educational  vacuum  in  America  than  the  adult  years. 
General  belief  that  education  stops  with  the  end  of  formal  education  is 
tragic. 

I see  no  serious  problems  in  providing  opportunity  for  extension  educa- 
tion at  the  masterfs  degree  level.  Professional  degrees  already  domi- 
nate the  field.  They  carry  sufficient  professional  status  to  be  quite 
acceptable  within  as  well  as  outside  a university  circle.  It  remains 
only  for  extension  specialists  themselves  to  devise  the  very  best  cur- 
riculum possible  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  profession.  I will  sound  only 
two  words  of  caution.  (1)  If  the  professional  master fs  program  is  to 
be  a preliminary  degree  leading  into  the  Ph.D.  program,  it  should  include 
some  arrangement  for  anticipating  future  Ph.D.  requirements  - for 
example,  a thesis  might  be  an  option  elected  by  those  anticipating  fur- 
ther graduate  study,  or  basic  courses  in  subject  matter  might  be  taken 
on  an  elective  basis.  (2)  The  professional  masterfs  curriculum  under- 
standably will  be  full  of  professional  information  and  skill  develop- 
ment; yet  the  purposes  of  the  extension  service  - dealing  with  the 
home,  the  family,  and  the  farm  as  a business  enterprise  - assume  an 
unusual  breadth  of  interest  and  competence  on  the  part  of  the  extension 
teacher.  Where  is  this  breadth  coming  from?  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
solid  liberal  arts  work  as  an  undergraduate  is  essential.  If  a student 
does  not  present  a satisfactory  liberal  arts  background  upon  admission 
to  graduate  study  then  the  masterfs  work  should  include  such  courses  on 
a non-credit  basis. 

Graduate  work  in  extension  education  at  the  doctor*s  level  requires 
closer  study.  The  alternative  paths  are  not  so  clearly  marked  as  at 
the  masterfs  level.  There  are  two  questions  which  might  be  asked  as  a 
means  of  finding  out  how  extension  education  fits  into  graduate  work  at 
the  doctor fs  level. 

1.  How  can  graduate  training  of  extension  teachers  be  shaped  to 
fit  the  accepted  standards  of  graduate  study? 

2.  What  kind  of  education  and  training  is  most  appropriate  for 
extension  teachers  in  the  light  of  the  kind  of  people  you 
want  them  to  be  and  the  skills  you  want  them  to  have? 

I am  not  sure  which  of  these  questions  is  the  more  important.  An  ans- 
wer to  the  first  question  means  an  acceptance  of  the  standards  and  pur- 
poses of  Ph.D.  work  as  the  standards  and  purposes  of  extension  teacher 
education. 
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1.  Mastery  of  the  subject. 

2.  Training  in  independent  research. 

3.  Education  for  general  cultural  development  and  understanding. 

4.  Training  for  a particular  profession. 

In  my  opinion  (and  since  I am  not  an  extension  teacher,  I hesitate  to 
offer  an  opinion),  if  extension  education  is  to  increase  in  scope  and 
effectiveness,  the  profession  will  need  at  least  a few  people  trained 
along  these  lines  - it  will  need  careful  students  with  imagination,  with 
appreciation  of  the  logic  and  methods  of  science,  with  an  ability  to 
fill  students  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  of  extension  education, 
and  with  an  ability  to  see  the  subject  of  extension  education  in  its 
interrelationships  with  other  disciplines  in  natural  and  social  science 
and  humanities.  In  short,  extension  education  will  need  some  people  with 
the  attributes  of  real  scholars. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  will  lead  inevitably  to  a professional 
curriculum  of  a high  order  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  profession. 
The  standards  and  purposes  of  the  Ph.D.  will  certainly  not  be  appropriate. 
It  would  be  a mistake,  as  I see  it,  to  cut  and  fit  your  professional 
needs  generally  to  meet  Ph.D.  requirements.  The  professional  doctorate 
program  should  be  for  practitioners  - and  practitioners  do  not  need  the 
same  diet  as  scholars.  What  professional  doctorate  (the  doctor  of  edu- 
cation or  other)  might  serve  the  best  interests  of  extension  teachers 
is  a question  I can*t  answer.  Undoubtedly  most  students  with  the  time 
and  money  to  study  for  a doctor* s degree  will  think  first  of  the  Ph.D. 

At  this  point,  able  counselling  and  a stiff  backbone  will  be  essential 
if  the  professional  degree  is  to  achieve  real  stature.  People  should 
study  for  the  professional  degree  because  they  want  to  be  practitioners 
rather  than  scholars,  not  because  they  are  less  capable  or  less  industri- 
ous than  the  Ph.D.  curriculum  requires. 

Finally,  I want  to  comment  on  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  education  - 
it  applies  to  resident  as  well  as  extension  education  - the  mystery  is 
what  makes  a good  teacher?  And  if  you  really  knew  what  made  a good  tea- 
cher, could  you  produce  such  a teacher  through  graduate  study?  I notice 
from  your  own  Knoxville  conference  report  that  this  was  mentioned  fre- 
quently as  an  important  research  topic.  I am  sure  it  is.  Empirically, 

I am  about  to  conclude  that  the  content  of  a curriculum  per  se  is  much 
less  important  in  producing  good  teachers  than  the  latitude  and  encourage- 
ment which  a curriculum  affords  the  student  for  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual capacities  - this  development,  of  course,  fostered  and  matured 
by  contact  with  really  great  personalities  who  are  highly  motivated 
toward  the  welfare  of  their  students  and  the  challenge  of  their  own 
professions. 
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Even  in  our  best  graduate  schools  we  canft  go  back  to  Mark  Hopkins  and 
his  log  - and  I donTt  propose  that  we  do  this.  But  the  finest  graduate 
education  I have  ever  observed  is  built  on  the  principles  of  old  fash- 
ioned apprenticeship.  Here  the  roaster  craftsman  assumed  personal 
responsibility  for  his  apprentice.  He  taught  him  not  only  his  skill, 
but  the  manners  of  a gentleman  and  the  ethical  standards  of  his  craft, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  attentive  master  struck  in  his  boy  the  spark 
of  genius  and  fanned  the  flame  of  imagination  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
world.  This  is  graduate  education  at  its  best,  and  it  can  be  accom- 
plished regardless  of  the  particular  degree  level  the  program  may  bear. 
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THE  HOLE  OP  COURSE  WORK  IN  GRADUATE  STUDT 

by 

Donald  B.  Anderson 
Dean,  The  Graduate  School 
North  Carolina  State  College 


No  really  satisfactory  approach  to  the  subject  of  graduate  courses  can 
be  made  without  first  considering  what  the  general  goals  of  graduate 
study  are  and  should  be.  There  is,  I think,  a large  misunderstanding  of 
the  purpose  of  graduate  study,  particularly  in  the  minds  of  graduate 
students.  Nowehere  is  this  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  young  graduate 
student fs  attitude  toward  course  work. 

Courses  are  little  packages  of  information  - prepared  and  transmitted  by 
the  teacher  to  the  student.  They  represent  a distillation  by  the  teacher 
of  significant  facts  and  ideas  from  the  large  body  of  knowledge  accumu- 
lated throughout  past  time  by  the  combined  efforts  of  many  scholarly 
minds.  We  might  also  consider  a course  as  a brief  intellectual  journey 
through  some  selected  segment  of  knowledge  carefully  guided  and  super- 
vised by  the  teacher.  The  purpose  of  a course,  however  we  may  define  it, 
is  to  transmit  information  from  teacher  to  the  student.  The  student 
tries  to  absorb  the  information  presented  and  to  store  it  away  in  his 
mind  until  the  time  comes  when  he  must  demonstrate  his  competency  by  re- 
gurgitating the  material  in  as  nearly  intact  a state  as  possible. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a course  is  a reasonably  efficient  means  of 
transmitting  information.  The  process  often  makes  heavy  demands  upon 
the  teacher  since  he  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  most 
important  and  significant  facts  from  a very  large  body  of  knowledge. 
Furthermore,  the  teacher  must  present  these  facts  in  an  attractive  and 
logical  manner  so  they  may  be  absorbed  with  minimum  discomfort  and  effort 
by  the  student. 

Students  like  courses  since  they  appear  to  offer  a relatively  easy  way 
of  acquiring  information.  True,  some  courses  are  more  difficult  than 
others,  either  because  the  journey  covers  more  rugged  terrain  or  because 
the  voyage  is  longer.  Even  so,  the  college  course  is  a much  simpler 
means  of  covering  new  ground  than  self -directed  explorations  would 
represent. 

Through  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  work  the  college  student  has  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the  course  system.  Usually  he  adapts  him- 
self to  the  situation  very  well  and  his  role  as  a student  becomes  that 
of  a receptor  of  the  facts  and  ideas  of  others.  If  he  is  a good  student 
these  bits  of  information  are  indexed  and  stored  away  in  his  mind  to  be 
reproduced  later  upon  demand. 
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On  entering  the  graduate  school  most  students  are  surprised  to  find  that 
rather  stringent  limits  are  placed  upon  the  amount  of  course  work  they 
may  take.  With  a desire  for  further  information  whetted  by  undergraduate 
experience,  they  are  dismayed  at  this  new  attitude  toward  course  work. 
They  cannot  understand  why,  with  four  years  of  experience,  they  should 
not  be  able  to  take  more,  rather  than  less,  course  work  than  was  per- 
mitted in  undergraduate  days.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  realize  that  the 
purpose  of  graduate  study  is  not  directed  solely  to  increasing  their 
fund  of  information.  No  longer  should  they  depend  upon  teachers  to 
select  and  digest  the  significant  and  the  important  from  the  great  mass 
of  facts  and  observations  that  have  been  accumulated.  They  must  learn 
to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  to  tackle  this  task  themselves. 

Graduate  education  means,  or  should  mean,  instruction  in  the  methods  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  training  in  extracting  meaning  from  facts  and 
experience  in  the  discipline  of  self-instruction.  Someone  has  described 
the  difference  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  training  by  saying 
that  undergraduate  instruction  consists  largely  in  "pumping  information 
in"  while  graduate  training  consists  in  "drawing  out  the  intellectual 
resources  of  the  mind."  This  distinction  is  critical,  for  graduate 
degrees  should  never  represent  merely  another  year  or  two  of  course 
work  - another  year  or  two  of  the  same  pattern  of  passively  absorbing 
facts  and  ideas  which  become  so  familiar  in  the  undergraduate  days. 
Graduate  study  prepares  the  mind  for  intellectual  independence  - it 
makes  the  first  real  demands  upon  individual  resourcefulness  and  origi- 
nality. Graduate  students  must  not  only  know  facts  but  they  must  also 
learn  the  significance  of  facts  as  material  for  the  construction  of 
concepts  and  generalizations. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  Cornell  University  campus  it  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  me  to  refer  to  a statement  in  the  graduate  catalog  of 
Cornell,  to  which  I have  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer.  This  statement 
refers  to  the  policy  here  of  refusing  to  grant  more  than  one  master’s 
degree.  Sometimes  a student,  after  taking  a master’s  degree  in  one 
department,  desires  to  take  a second  master’s  degree  in  another  depart- 
ment. This  Cornell  University  does  not  permit.  They  regard  the  mas- 
ter’s degree  as  a recognition  of  the  initial  phase  of  training  in  the 
method  of  scholarly  work  and,  having  accomplished  this  once,  there  is 
no  point  in  doing  it  again.  This  is  clear  recognition  of  the  fundamen- 
tal issue  that  graduate  training  is  not  designed  primarily  to  increase 
the  student’s  store  of  facts  but  rather  to  develop  his  ability  to 
interpret  the  significance  of  facts  and  to  acquire  sane  familiarity  with 
the  methods  through  which  knowledge  is  acquired. 

Graduate  students  are  like  pioneers  - facing  for  the  first  time  the  tough 
struggle  with  facts  and  observations;  seeking  to  wrest  meaning  from  them 
and  to  gain  confidence  in  their  mastery  of  the  methods  through  which 
knowledge  is  acquired.  It  was  the  great  philosopher  Alfred  North 
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Whitehead,  I think,  who  said  that  knowledge  does  not  keep  any  better 
than  fish  and  that  old  truths  must  come  to  students  as  if  they  were  just 
drawn  from  the  sea  with  all  the  freshness  of  their  immediate  importance. 

The  discovery  of  truth,  whether  old  or  new,  is  an  exhilarating  adven- 
ture which  must  be  experienced  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  one  of  the  major 
purposes  of  graduate  study  to  see  that  such  adventures  are  frequently- 
encountered  and  thoroughly  understood. 

It  is  clear,  I am  sure,  to  all  thoughtful  persons  that  education  must  do 
more  than  enrich  the  memory.  Somewhere  and  somehow  the  resources  of  the 
mind  must  be  unlocked  and  brought  to  grip  with  problems  of  the  present. 
Somewhere  and  somehow  superior  minds  must  be  trained  to  use  the  resources 
of  libraries,  of  laboratories,  to  develop  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  to 
trace  the  implications  of  ideas.  This  is  the  role  of  graduate  training. 

The  sum  total  of  knowledge,  even  in  restricted  and  specialized  fields, 
is  now  so  large  that  there  is  constant  pressure  to  multiply  the  course 
offerings  of  college  and  university  curricula.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  graduate  field  where  course  work  seems  to  offer  an  efficient  means 
of  compressing  much  information  into  the  limited  time  available.  One 
consequence  of  this  plethora  of  courses  is  that  the  students  time  is  so 
monopolized  in  assimilating  facts  that  there  is  little  time  for  reflec- 
tion for  the  intellectual  syntheses  of  ideas  or  for  the  exploration  of 
unknown  territory  that  is  so  essential  a part  of  graduate  training. 

College  faculty  members  often  contribute  to  this  unhappy  situation. 

Their  perspectives  may  be  warped  by  the  enthusiasm  they  have  for  their 
own  intellectual  interests.  This  frequently  leads  them  to  offer  courses 
in  their  specialties  - courses  which  students  are  urged  to  take,  thus 
eroding  more  and  more  at  the  time  which  the  student  must  have  to  develop 
his  own  intellectual  independence. 

Much  graduate  study  in  America  is  characterized  by  an  overemphasis  on 
course  work,  on  building  up  in  the  student  large  reservoirs  of  factual 
information  rather  than  training  the  student  in  the  methods  of  self- 
instruction.  In  Europe  and  England  the  situation  is  quite  the  reverse. 

Here  the  graduate  student  is  assigned  little  or  no  course  work  and  left 
very  much  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources.  This  method  is  certainly 
less  efficient  than  ours  so  far  as  the  accumulation  of  facts  is  con- 
cerned but  it  is  certainly  more  successful  in  developing  intellectual 
responsibility  and  independence.  It  may  not  be  entirely  accidental, 
therefore,  that  Americans  seem  to  have  a genius  for  exploiting  and  develop- 
ing ideas  but  appear  to  lack  an  equal  capacity  for  producing  them. 

Perhaps  a more  ideal  system  of  advanced  education  should  lie  betwsen 
these  two  extremes.  Perhaps  we  should  begin  to  erect  barriers  to  check 
the  multiplication  of  courses  and  take  steps  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  course  work  while  the  Europeans  might  move  in  the  opposite 
direction. 
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It  should  not  be  inferred  from  what  I have  been  saying  that  I think 
courses  are  undesirable  as  a means  of  instruction.  This  was  not  my 
intention,  for  I think  that  courses  properly  prepared  and  presented  are 
essential.  My  concern  stems  from  what  seems  to  be  a growing  tendency  to 
make  course  work  the  only  means,  or  certainly  the  larger  portion,  of 
graduate  instruction.  This  I do  consider  most  unwise  and  a serious 
handicap  to  the  graduate  student.  It  is  not  the  way  to  develop  compe- 
tence as  an  original  thinker,  or  to  produce  men  and  women  who  know  how 
to  evaluate  critically  the  ideas  of  others,  who  know  how  to  find  and 
explore  the  sources  of  knowledge  or  who  can  examine  observations  and 
data  with  sufficient  discernment  to  extract  the  substance  and  relegate 
the  inconsequential  to  its  proper  place. 

The  meaning  of  graduate  study  has  changed  substantially  in  the  past 
thirty  or  forty  years.  It  is  no  longer  restricted  to  persons  whose 
superior  intellectual  attainments  place  them  in  the  upper  10  or  15  per- 
cent of  their  age  groups.  It  no  longer  guarantees  scholarly  achievement 
in  the  advanced  levels  of  thought  in  some  segment  of  knowledge.  It  may 
mean  these  things  but  it  also  may  mean  little  more  than  another  year  or 
two  of  guided,  supervised  study.  I have  been  disturbed  recently  to 
find  that  some  of  our  major  universities  are  offering  graduate  credit 
for  the  successful  completion  by  high  school  teachers  of  the  introductory 
courses  in  science.  True,  the  graduate  credit  may  only  be  applied  to 
a masters  degree  in  science  teaching  and  to  no  otter  degree;  true,  the 
elementary  college  courses  in  science  are  often  those  needed  by  high 
school  teachers  of  science,  yet  it  still  is  difficult  to  rationalize  a 
procedure  which  permits  courses  at  the  college  freshman  level  to  be  con- 
sidered postgraduate  work  when  taken  by  special  groups.  The  great 
range  in  degree  requirements  now  associated  with  the  master’s  degree  is 
reflected  also  in  the  large  number  of  kinds  of  master’s  degrees.  I 
believe  a survey  made  not  many  years  ago  showed  that  there  were  eighty- 
five  different  kinds  of  master’s  degrees  offered  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  American  Association  alone.  The  master fs  degree  has 
lost  so  much  of  its  original  luster  that  it  is  now  almost  a badge  of 
incompetence  when  granted  by  some  of  our  better  known  universities.  In 
these  institutions  the  master fs  degree,  in  the  sciences  at  least,  is 
often  granted  to  those  students  who  lack  the  competence  to  complete  the 
requirements  for  the  doctorate.  It  has  become  an  escape  hatch  for  the 
ill  qualified. 

But  let  me  not  paint  too  dark  a picture.  I think  the  master’s  degree 
still  has  a place  in  our  educational  system.  To  hold  this  place,  col- 
leges and  universities  must  soon  find  other  titles  to  represent  achieve- 
ment of  postgraduate  students  which  is  not  genuinely  graduate  work. 

We  must  not  force  all  students  who  desire  training  beyond  the  bacca- 
laureate into  master’s  degree  programs.  It  is  not  wise  nor  necessary 
that  we  try  to  make  the  master’s  degree  so  all  embracing  in  character. 
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so  completely  flexible  in  requirements  as  to  identify  the  work  of  all 
students  who  return  to  college  for  additional  study  after  completing 
their  bachelorfs  degrees. 

It  is  important  that  additional  training  be  provided  by  colleges  and 
universities  for  persons  who  seek  to  improve  their  professional  compe- 
tence by  additional  study.  This  is  a most  commendable  motive  and  should 
receive  every  possible  encouragement.  The  county  agent  who,  after  leav- 
ing college,  has  had  several  years  of  practical  experience,  often  finds 
that  he  needs  additional  information  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  job. 
Similarly,  the  high  school  teacher  often  finds  demands  placed  upon  him 
to  teach  subjects  in  which  he  feels  inadequately  prepared.  These  people 
turn  to  the  colleges  and  universities  for  the  information  they  need. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  obtain  this  information  without  enter- 
ing the  graduate  school.  Graduate  programs  leading  to  degrees  may  not 
and  probably  should  not  represent  this  kind  of  training;  hence  the  stu- 
dent is  often  pressed  into  programs  ill  suited  to  his  needs.  The  basic 
objectives  of  the  traditional  graduate  programs  are  warped  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  student  who  seeks  factual  information  alone.  This  warping 
is  not  helpful  to  the  traditional  graduate  program  nor  is  it  always  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  student. 

What  is  needed  is  a kind  of  postgraduate  instruction  designed  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  persons  who  are  after  information  rather  than 
graduate  training.  This  program  need  not  be  administered  by  the  graduate 
school,  though  it  could  well  be  handled  there.  It  should  not  be  recog- 
nized, however,  with  the  traditional  graduate  degree.  Perhaps  new 
degree  designations,  a special  diploma  or  certificate  would  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  situation. 

So  far  very  little  has  been  said  about  tHe  characteristics  of  good 
graduate  courses  - the  subject  I have  been  asked  to  discuss.  Perhaps  it 
is  clear,  however,  that  courses  for  graduate  students  should  not  follow 
the  pattern  common  in  undergraduate  work.  If  we  were  to  list  some  of 
these  differences  the  following  points  would  certainly  appear: 

1.  A graduate  course  should  be  planned  so  as  to  stimulate  sub- 
stantial work  in  the  subject  by  the  student.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect  the  student  to  read  well  beyond  the  immediate  require- 
ments of  the  course  work  itself. 

2.  The  course  should  offer  some  opportunity  for  critical  appraisal 
by  the  student  of  the  ideas  of  the  teacher  and  others 
referred  to  in  the  development  of  the  subject  of  the  course. 
Preferably  this  should  take  the  form  of  critical  reviews  of 
original  papers,  presented  and  defended  either  in  writing  or 
orally. 
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3.  The  course  should  offer  opportunity  for  written  work  with 
a requirement  of  a reasonably  high  quality  of  lucidity  and 
logic. 

4*  Courses  to  be  genuinely  graduate  in  character  should  have 

substantial  prerequisites.  It  is  not  enough  to  find  a state- 
ment such  as  "permission  of  the  instructor"  given  in  the 
catalog  where  prerequisites  are  listed.  Instructors  are 
often  more  generous  and  kindhearted  than  deans  and  may  yield 
to  student  requests  when  there  should  be  no  yielding.  When- 
ever students  ill  qualified  by  the  lack  of  preparatory  work 
become  members  of  graduate  courses,  there  is  inevitably  a 
tendency  to  bring  downward  the  levels  of  class  achievement. 

This  is  unfortunate  in  undergraduate  work  but  it  can  be  much 
more  serious  in  graduate  study. 

5*  Graduate  courses  make  heavy  demands  upon  the  time  of  the 
teacher  far  more  than  that  required  by  most  undergrad- 
uate courses.  One  eminent  scientist  that  I knew  well  said, 

"In  our  elementary  courses  we  tell  the  truth,  but  not  all 
of  it."  In  graduate  courses  this  is  not  enough.  The  whole 
story,  present  and  past,  must  be  told  with  a dedication  to 
accuracy  that  requires  many  hours  of  patient  and  thorough 
study  of  original  sources.  This  is  by  way  of  saying  that 
courses  of  truly  graduate  character  cannot  be  taught  as  a 
part  of  a fifteen  hour  teaching  load.  Men  given  responsi- 
bility for  advanced  course  work  must  be  protected  from  the 
pressures  of  other  duties  - courses,  excessive  committee 
assignments,  too  many  graduate  students,  too  many  non-academic 
tasks,  and  so  on.  Graduate  study  is  preparation  for  scholar- 
ship and  courses  which  represent  anything  less  than  examples 
of  high  scholarly  purpose  are  not  acceptable. 

Some  wag  has  suggested  that  an  appropriate  ceremony  at  every  commencement 
would  be  the  burning,  by  each  instructor,  of  his  lecture  notes.  The  pur- 
pose, of  course,  would  be  to  enforce  a fresh  examination  of  source  mater- 
ial each  time  a course  is  given.  Were  such  a practice  to  be  adopted,  I 
am  sure  that  many  benefits  would  accrue  both  to  student  and  instructor! 

Let  me  recapitulate  briefly  what  I have  been  trying  to  say. 

1.  Traditionally,  graduate  work  is  not  designed  merely  to  increase 
the  students  fund  of  factual  information.  Rather,  it  has  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  of  training  in 
critical  evaluation  of  ideas  and  experience  in  the  methods 
through  which  knowledge  is  acquired. 


2.  There  has  been  in  recent  years  a steadily  growing  pressure  for 
a different  kind  of  advanced  study  - a study  frankly  designed 
to  provide  information  of  specific  and  often  restricted  kinds. 

This  has  led  to  an  increase  in  demands  for  course  work  and  to 
the  dilution  or  elimination  from  degree  requirements  of  thesis 
and  language  requirements.  In  some  instances  graduate  degrees 
are  awarded  for  the  completion  of  a rather  inflexible  list  of 
specific  courses. 

3*  In  an  effort  to  meet  both  kinds  of  advanced  study  programs, 
graduate  degrees  have  multiplied  in  number  and  kind  until  now 
the  title  l*masterts  degree”  has  lost  much  meaning  and  in  some 
departments  in  well  known  universities  is  used  only  to  dismiss 
students  considered  incompetent  for  doctoral  work. 

4.  If  the  masterfs  degree  is  to  regain  stature  and  be  restored  to 
dignity  as  a symbol  for  the  completion  of  the  initial  phase  of 
genuine  graduate  study,  requirements  for  the  degree  must  re- 
flect this  change. 

5.  There  is  a place  in  advanced  study  for  the  acquisition  of  fac- 
tual information  alone  but  work  oriented  for  this  purpose  should 
not  be  designated  by  the  traditional  graduate  degrees. 

In  a talk  recently  made  in  Washington,  Dr.  Arthur  Adams  commented  on  the 
rather  surprising  fact  that  the  great  changes  in  education  in  this  country 
had  been  forced  upon  the  colleges  and  universities  by  outside  pressure. 

He  was  referring,  I think,  to  the  Morrell  Act  which  established  the  Land- 
Grant  College  and  of  the  great  reluctance  with  which  work  in  science  was 
accepted  by  colleges  and  universities  as  a part  of  college  curricula. 

It  is  surprising  that  institutions  of  higher  learning,  whose  faculties 
are  working  at  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  should  be  so  conservative  in 
matters  of  educational  policy.  Perhaps  this  is  because  they  feel  so 
keenly  the  tremendous  responsibility  in  their  hands  as  they  guide  the 
preparation  of  the  next  generation  for  scholarly  work.  Yet  in  a world 
that  is  changing  so  completely  and  with  such  bewildering  speed,  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  complacent  about  higher  education. 

Graduate  schools  must  soon  reach  agreement  as  to  whether  the  masterfs 
degree  is  to  re -acquire  the  luster  it  once  possessed  by  insisting  upon  re- 
quirements that  reflect  its  purpose  or  whether  it  is  to  be  abandoned. 
Graduate  schools  must  soon  decide  whether  new  programs  with  new  and  differ- 
ent degree  titles  can  be  developed  to  recognize  achievement  on  the  part  of 
those  who  seek  information  alone,  or  whether  work  of  their  kind  is  a 
proper  function  for  agencies  other  than  the  graduate  school. 
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Someone  has  compared  the  process  of  education  with  the  sowing  of  a crop 
it  is  not  the  labor  involved  in  the  planting  that  is  important  but, 
rather,  the  result  of  the  effort*  Nowhere  is  this  analogy  more  appro- 
priate than  in  science  education*  The  seeds  we  plant  may  be  tiny  but 
in  a favorable  environment  the  consequences  of  the  act  may  alter  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  landscape* 
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CRITERIA  FOR  GRADUATE  COURSES  IN  EXTENSION  EDUCATION 

by 

Harold  Howe 

Dean,  School  of  Graduate  Study 
Kansas  State  College 


While  the  topic  might  suggest  quibbling  over  academic  details,  I assure 
you  that  the  main  objective  is  to  achieve  the  very  practical  purpose  of 
having  graduate  courses  that  are  worthy  of  the  name  graduate.  Usually  a 
first  step  is  to  explain  or  define  the  key  word  or  words  in  the  topic  being 
discussed.  In  this  instance  it  is  a unit  of  instruction,  namely,  the 
graduate  course.  After  discussing  a definition  with  a number  of  people 
I have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a completely  satisfactory  defini- 
tion is  not  possible,  and  any  definition  should  be  preceded  by  words  of 
explanation.  One  of  my  colleagues  from  the  Department  of  Physics  com- 
mented; f,I  know  a great  deal  more  about  physics  than  I do  about  graduate 
courses,  and  I canft  define  physics.”  What  he  meant  was  that  there  are 
many  facets  to  a graduate  course  and  all  must  be  considered. 

An  attempt  to  name  the  components  of  a graduate  course  is  bound  to  over- 
look some  that  are  important.  Some  of  these  essential  parts  are  discussed 
below.  Evaluation  of  each  is  important  in  efforts  to  upgrade  graduate 
instruction.  Although  ray  assigned  topic  refers  to  graduate  courses  in 
extension  education,  evaluation  and  standards  of  judging  should  be  uniform 
for  all  courses  taught  at  the  graduate  level.  However,  some  special  situa- 
tions arise  in  connection  with  the  offering  of  graduate  courses  in  exten- 
sion education.  Reference  will  be  made  to  some  of  these  problems.  The 
following  are  some  essential  components  of  graduate  courses  and  some 
standards  for  judging  them. 

1.  The  Teacher.  The  instructor  appearing  first  in  the  list  is  in  his 
rightful  position,  for  regardless  of  the  excellence  of  all  other  fac- 
tors, unless  the  instructor  is  capable,  the  courses  will  be  unsuccess- 
ful. Conversely,  a brilliant  teacher  can  accomplish  results  even  if 
the  other  elements  fail  to  come  up  to  the  specifications  desired. 
Evaluation  of  all  the  elements  that  go  into  a graduate  course  is  diffi- 
cult but  nowhere  are  the  difficulties  greater  than  in  teacher  evalua- 
tion. We  come  face  to  face  with  institutional  and  departmental  policies 
which  make  the  environment  in  which  the  teacher  operates.  All  have  a 
bearing  on  his  effectiveness  as  a teacher.  These  are  at  best  only 
partially  controlled  by  the  group  in  the  institution  which  must  pass 
on  the  faculty  member fs  adequacy  to  teach  a graduate  course.  For  want 
of  better  measuring  sticks,  graduate  councils  must  rely  chiefly  on 
the  faculty  data  sheet  and  faith  in  the  department  heads  who  make  the 
re  comme  ndat  ions  . 
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The  graduate  faculty  member  should  possess  the  spirit  of  research 
and  have  a research  interest  that  is  adequate  for  the  successful 
teaching  of  advanced  courses.  Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  this 
interest  is  the  instructors  own  publication  record.  The  instruc- 
tor should  possess  competence  in  a field  of  specialization,  have  a 
comprehension  of  subject  matter  in  broader  fields  of  knowledge,  and 
be  cognizant  of  the  fundamentals  of  good  teaching  methods. 

At  Kansas  State  College  for  a good  many  years  we  have  asked  depart- 
ment heads  to  prepare  a written  statement  providing  data  on  the 
persons  they  recommend  for  the  graduate  faculty.  I have  made 
copies  of  a sample  of  one  of  these  letters  recommending  a faculty 
member.  I feel  that  this  information  is  lacking  in  that  it  does  not 
give  information  about  the  person’s  knowledge  of  teaching  methods. 

2.  The  Student.  The  next  element  in  the  graduate  course  is  the  very 
important  student,  the  reason  for  all  our  efforts.  Again  the  over- 
all institutional  policy  has  an  important  part  in  placing  the  right 
student  in  the  right  classes.  The  process  of  selection  begins  with 
the  institutional  policy  of  admission,  continues  with  departmental 
curriculum  requirements,  and  concludes  by  strict  adherence  to  the 
necessary  prerequisites  for  each  graduate  course. 

Three  important  words  in  fitting  a student  for  a graduate  course 
are  information,  competence,  and  prerequisites,  (a)  Information: 
a great  service  would  be  performed  if  for  every  graduate  course 
taught  there  was  a brief  outline  readily  available  to  every  student, 
(b)  Competence:  with  the  increasingly  heavy  demands  on  our  staff 

members,  it  is  a disservice  to  the  staff  member  and  the  student  to 
permit  students  to  enroll  in  an  advanced  course  when  they  have  demon- 
strated incompetency  in  a less  advanced  course,  (c)  Prerequisites: 
frustration  and  unhappiness  always  result  when  a student  is  per- 
mitted to  enroll  in  a course  when  he  does  not  have  the  necessary 
background  of  training.  Students  in  these  situations,  regardless  of 
how  able  they  may  be,  also  tend  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  other 
members  of  the  class. 

3*  The  Library  and  Plant  and  Equipment  Resources.  Evaluation  of  these 
resources  at  fairly  frequent  intervals  on  an  institution-wide  basis 
is  imperative.  The  way  in  which  the  individual  course  ties  in  to 
get  maximum  benefit  from  these  resources  requires  constant  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  Some  of  the  extension  education 
graduate  courses  are  conveniently  given  in  extension  study  centers, 
in  short  sessions,  or  as  workshops.  In  this  type  of  instruction, 
physical  facilities  may  be  inadequate.  For  that  reason,  administra- 
tors of  these  programs  need  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  library  and  other  material  resources. 
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4.  The  Content  of  the  Course.  To  achieve  high  level  status,  the  con- 
tent must  be  something  new  and  challenging  to  the  student,  making 
use  of  prerequisite  courses  as  a foundation  but  never  duplicating 
any  part  of  them*  Evaluation  of  course  content,  though  difficult, 
can  be  achieved  by  close  scrutiny  of  prerequisites,  of  topical 
outlines,  of  texts  and  readings  required* 

For  lack  of  a better  measuring  stick,  graduate  councils  must  rely 
on  some  kind  of  course  analysis  sheet*  This  can  be  done  by  the 
use  of  lengthy  questionnaires  or  by  the  selection  of  what  are  con- 
sidered the  more  significant  characteristics  of  a course.  At  Kan- 
sas State  College  only  recently  we  have  experimented  with  a plan 
for  providing  information  on  graduate  courses. 

5*  The  Position  of  the  Course  in  Relation  to  Other  Courses,  to  the 
Student  *s  Program  of  Study,  and  to  the  Overall  Institutional 
Framework*  Difficulties  in  defining  a graduate  course  per  se  may 
point  to  a truism  that  any  course  standing  alone  does  not  possess 
the  characteristics  of  graduate  work.  The  individual  course  is 
only  a small  part  of  graduate  study.  Integration  is  indispensable. 
It  means  the  combination  of  courses,  re.  ?arch,  seminars,  and 
association  with  faculty  members  and  fellow  students  within  the 
institutional  framework  of  libraries,  laboratories,  and  other  less 
tangible  but  very  important  attributes  of  the  college  community. 
Graduate  training  in  an  advanced  degree  program  is  sound  only  if  a 
substantial  part  of  this  training  is  on  campus  over  a period  of  time 
long  enough  to  make  a permanent  change  in  the  habits  of  thought  and 
action  of  the  student.  It  is  in  this  area  that  graduate  courses  in 
extension  education  face  hazards  because,  ordinarily,  it  is  easier 
for  extension  workers  to  plan  programs  of  training  which  combine 
short  periods  of  study  with  inservice  employment. 

Only  in  a situation  where  the  components  listed  above  can  be  given  a 
high  rating,  do  we  have  the  essentials  of  graduate  courses. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  elements  of  a graduate  course,  one  might  be 
charged  with  cowardice  if  he  did  not  attempt  to  offer  a definition. 

With  a real  sense  of  timidity,  I suggest  the  following: 

A graduate  course  is  a unit  of  instruction  with  the  prerequisite  of  pre- 
vious formal  training  which  requires  teacher  and  students  to  exercise 
individual  judgment  in  the  reassessment  of  knowledge  as  the  subject 
matter  is  developed,  both  intensively  and  extensively. 

But  one  might  ask  if  this  does  not  also  describe  an  undergraduate  course. 
The  answer  would  need  to  be  partially  in  the  affirmative,  with  the  dis- 
tinction that  by  comparison  the  undergraduate  course  places  much  greater 
emphasis  on  enabling  the  student  to  assimilate  knowledge  which  has  been 
acquired  by  many  others  before  him. 
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